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A PUBLIC CHABAOTEB. 

A PUBLIC character is like a torch flung into 
the grotto of Antiparos. The rays of light 
are effluent, refluent, influent, confluent, mir- 
rored by thousands of glistering stalactites, 
dissected into all the hues of the rainbow. 
Every publicly - spoken sentiment is multi- 
parous. The pebble thrown into the ocean by 
the hand of a child may reach depths never 
searched by the sun*s rays : so ranges far away, 
Dn an unknown mission, every work spoken 
where there are two listeners. 



COMPLIMENTS. 

It requires extraordinary tact to be able to 
pay a pleasing compliment on every conve- 
nient occasion ; — which is a fafil ^gc^i^^ 
conducing to sincerity and VJa© ^Q.TkX»ssvss^ 

B 
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of flatterers. There are three essentials to a 
compliment : it should he paid for something 
the complimented person possesses, for some- 
thing it is fitting he should possess, and for 
something ^hich it would not he discreditahle 
to him to he without. A compliment for 
honesty must he grounded on an odious assump- 
tion — that the major part of mankind are 
thieves ; a compliment for a vice or a failing 
is an insult ; and an unmerited compliment 
is a thoroughly disgusting impertinence to a 
sensible person. Commonplace praise is no 
compliment. The finest compliment is a poeti- 
cal exaggeration of the fact. The Duchess of 
Devonshire received a hrilliant compliment 
from a dustman : '' Bless you, my lady ! let 
me light my pipe at your eye ! " There was 
something natural and honest and poetic ahout 
that ; therefore it was pleasing. Flattery is 
no compliment : every hahitual flatterer is a 
fool or a knave. False praise is only gratify- 
ing to vanity, but the natural expression of 
unaffected admiration ib gratifying to every 
one. We all like to be complimented, but we- 
aJl hate to be paid a oomplim^iit that we ' 
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know the person who pays it does not think 
we deserve. Every man avd woman can digest 
a certain amount of flattery, and the difficulty 
the professional payers of compliments are in 
is to adapt the dose to the constitution. This 
difficulty trips up the flatterers, and makes 
them sometimes more contemptible than the 
boors. 



COMMEBCIAL GODLINESS. 

The picture of profitable piety is a satanic 
device. No bad heart was ever purified by the 
sight of a golden blessing for the convert. 
Lure sinners to Heaven by love, drive them 
by the idea of Divine wrath, but tempt them 
not by promises of present worldly advantages, 
or you are in danger of making religious infi- 
dels. Virtue's highest reward is peace. 

PORTRAITS. 

It is a pity portraits are ever sold. The sale 
of them is like the sale of old letters and auto- 
graphs — an outrage upon sentiment. What 
do you care for what you have bouqhi% C^2sl 
you love it? Tis but acuxioait^. KXsv:^^'^ 
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from Waterloo, or a cinder from Etna, or a 
Chinese toy, excite no ofi^tioD. A por- 
trait onght to be a ^ft, for ft is valueless to 
every one except friends. Itja tlie most deli- 
cate kind of gift, and the best aid to personaL 
memoriee. A man may piopurlj enough sell 
his own tables or his own broadcloth, or even 
his own books or hia own music ; bnt how 
ridiculous it would seem for him to go about 
selling his own likeness '■ It waald be more 
out of order than a, devotee selling his prayers. 
A portrait is the type of a. gift — worth nothing 
but in memory of the giver. 



Some pretendediy philosophical comforters 
of people in tronhle are always ready with 
their pttiAil suggestions of how much worse 
things might have been than they are. They 
tell you that if yon had won your wish 
perhaps yon would have gained a loss ; but 
that, being disappointed, it may be you have 
escaped an unforeseen evil. 'Tis Si cowardly 
consolation : and there is something so selfish 
and coaceited about it b>a. 'W\k'y t^ituld not 
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one admit, without hesitation, that one does 
sometimes meet with rebuffs and grievances ? 
It is not as though the whole world were 
.made simply and solely for the delight of 
our individual selves : there are a few other 
people who have hopes and projects, and 
who are as susceptible as we of pain and 
pleasure. " Whatever is is " not " best," in 
the sense that it might not be better for us, or 
else we should all be so jolly that it would 
never have occurred to anyone to make that 
commonplace reflection of Pope's. I have a 
much better opinion of a man who, without 
any -affected equanimity, honestly confesses 
that what has happened really has pained him 
very much than of one who, imder the like 
unpleasant circumstances, talks with the air of a 
Stoic, as though he would not permit this trifling 
mischance to disturb for a moment the current 
of his most serene and profound thought. The 
world has an amazing respect for lucky men, 
and a heartless contempt for disappointed 
men ; but beware of people who never meet 
with failures, and whose deisiT^ «t«i \x«s«t 
baulked. In the fixst place, t\xey ac^ «N)Xfe V^^^ 
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onoharitable ; for, living in such palmy dayi, 
how is it possible that they can have any sym- 
pathy for coromon men and women who have 
to eneonnt«r the frowns and rubs of this tur- 
bulent life? In the next place, they are 
certainly insincere ; for a mind that has never 
bren tried by trouble, a temper that ha« never 
been discompoBed by ill-fortnne, must have 
the elasticity of air and the fickleness of 
the wind. Now candour and kindness are the 
first requisites of happy society, and persons 
who pretend not to know disappointment may 
well be suspected of wanting both truthfulness 
and sensibility. Impassibility is a sham. If 
■we weta never grieved we should never rejoice. 
Disappointment is sometimes advantageaua in 
ihe end ; but don't pretend to be sufficiently 
relieved in your conoem by that thought, for 
there is nothing manly in the egotism that 
hehaves as though some subtlety of logic were 
a onre for the heart-sche. Regrets are vain 
troubles ; what's done is done, what's left 
undone is past doing ; resolve and try again ; 
take s fresh draught of hope: — that's my 
phUoBophy in disapptnntmentj — otA, ftw^ojiAi^ 
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sagacity that compares troubles that are with 
heavier troubles that might be, and pictures 
tremendous ills escaped from by the sheer luck 
of being unlucky. 

LOOKINO FOBWABD. 

Hope and fear are two domestic sprites often 
troubling us with their quarrels, and never 
both together out of the way when anything 
pleasant is going forward. Scrutinize any of 
the happiest scenes of your life, and you will 
find either one or both of these two ghostly 
attendants guarding a gap in the picture. Is 
there not a good argument for a life to come 
to be drawn from this perpetual presence of 
the Future with us P 



FI1A.TTE&EB8. 

Flatterers, like usurers, generally reclaim 
their own with interest. If you desire to be 
quits with them on the score of their invest- 
ment, add twenty per cent, to what you have 
received and return it: the flatterer will not 
be staggered by a return of a ^£tViisi<Eyc^ 'Ooss^. 
he has given, H you cannot ?nV^ ^ ^qcj^ ^^'^- 
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science make thia equitable airaiigeineiit of 
(he transaction, you had better decline tbe 
loan when it is first offered ; fot nhaf s the 
value to yon of a nriin's good opinion of yon if 
you don't think he is so much better than 
yourself as to be able to judge of yourself!' 



Pompous people with nothing in them, who 
go about amid a brave flonriah of words, 

throwing bock the head, waving the arm 
magiflcentiy, and walking with the stiff grace 
of an actor on the stage, are like those little 
toy balloons which are destroyed by the prick 
□f o needle. They stare you in the &ce, and 
look BO round and aldermanly and mighty that 
you are very apt to believe in them. But 
never be afraid of pomposity. 'Tis the easiest 
to reduce of any alarming symptoms you may 
eucounter. Lance it. 



Instinct, which governs the actions of human 
bangs oftener than those who have not 
tboag'Ai aaoh on the matter <)fQvii&^» -<)n;i^-n% 
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to acknowledge, is never so useful nor so evi- 
dent a power as when it gives one an insight 
into character. If in the arrangements of 
social intercourse reason were more frequently 
engaged in the pursuit of inquiries which 
instinct suggests, the worth to us of the 
highest of the faculties we possess in common 
with the hrutes would hecome more apparent. 
"We are too apt, in our pride of intellect, to 
give reason a special retainer to upset instinct. 
Every man can quote instances from his own 
history of the first decided judgment of in- 
stinct, apparently in opposition to reason, 
heing proved hy suhsequent experience to he 
right; but he will be able to recollect far 
fewer cases of instinctive apprehensions of 
character which have turned out grossly mis- 
taken. 



CONSISTENCY. 

Consistency, when it is a virtue, is one of 
the smallest, and to be charged simply with 
incimsistency is to be accused of a very little 
sin. Some good persons ofteu xajaJaLa '^^-os.- 
selves absurd by a mimite Tfe%"ax^ ^» ^^'^~ 



toBtencj. There is alirays a wiser argument 
against what ia wrong than the Basertioii that 
it is inconsiatent We aometimes allow our- 
seWeB to be frightened away from most inno- 
cent pleasures by a ridiculous fear of being 
thoDght iDconsistent. Inconstancy is often 
confonnded with inconsistency ; bnt the 
rariable wind, which blows in turn f^m 
every point of the compass, and produces in 
turn an endless variety of changes In tem- 
perature, is as consistent a force as any in 
Nature. Lying is a most hateful vice, bnt I 
ha*e met with a most consiBtent person who 
cultivated it as an accomplishment. 



Let nobody sneer at the ideal. Our dearest 
delights belong to the imagination ; and onr 

bitterest gneta are fancies. The finest luxury 
of sentiment is the sense of being loved, and 
one flitting thought may destroy it. 



e of trust is the measure of love. 
Mea and wotnen irill w\Qm(^\7 '^\um ^osii 
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lives in the hands of those whom they devo- 
tedly love. "Where there is little trust there 
is little love. Yon can't love that in which 
yon do not helieve. It is impossihle to love 
a liar. You do not love the man upon whose 
word or goodwill you cannot rely. You do 
do not love God with all your heart unless 
you trust in Him for all you want. 

OPINION. 

Opinion is partly a reasonable presumption, 
and partly a resolve we are prompted to by 
some moral feeling. We call ourselves rational 
beings, but it is opinion which governs our 
lives, not reason. We may control our appe- 
tites, but we are not the masters of our 
opinions. 

A FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

There is but one reason why men like to 
have their good deeds mentioned to the world 
through a trumpet, and that is the tradesman's 
reason for sending in his account. The world 
is pretty honest with such men. "W\ye\!i. ^O^sss^ 
charge a fair price it paya tVifttft. ^xwsv'^'^'^ 



'SXV. 
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fall, bnt it nerer gives thsm a farthing over 
except in mistEike, — and such miatakes ore 
rare, and ara found oat and ronghly rectified 
afterwards to the loss of the seller. An act 
of troe benevolence, inTolrlng self-denial, done 
in the dark, forgotten, and discorered a long 
time a^Twards by mere accident, is a di£Ferent 
sort of commoditj flrom that which the world 
pays for in the well-osed, chipped, and greasy 
coin of pnblic praise. 



Some men creep through the world, some 
men shaffle through it, some hobble throngb 
it, some run through it j but the happiest way 
is to wqlk through, with an upright head, and 
an eye to the goal from beginning to end. 



Gullibility is nniveraal. Everybody in the 
world will believe a certain amount of what 
is plainly iaiae and absurd. All the remark- 
ably acute people have a remarkably weak 
pant somewhere. The most clever have a 
deSaite capacity for nonaenae. Ibia Ha utA «. 
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humiliating fact, to be charged amongst the 
deplorable weaknesses of poor human nature : 
on the contrary, it is an encouraging indica- 
tion that the reign of roguery has never in 
one single instance utterly extinguished the 
pure childlike spirit of trust. Instinct makes 
us believe ; reason makes us doubt. Incredu- 
lity is the result of experience. Only the 
uneducated are grossly gulled, but only the 
sophisticated are beyond the reach of humbug; 
and if you know a man who has never been 
made a fool of, you may put put him down 
for the Evil One in disguise. 

UNFTY OF SENTIMENT. 

Unity of sentiment — ^real, hearty congeniality 
of thought — is the only bond of true friendship. 
It is surprising, when we come to consider the 
thing, how many differences there are between 
ourselves and our most intimate acquaintances. 
How few persons of all those we know could 
we speak to unreservedly on any subject! 
That is because there are so few we should 
feel safe in claiming as entirely of our way of 
thinking. A general agreement oi xcCva.^ ^^cA 
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temper is eairily discoTered, and it places per- 
sons upon good terms with each other ; but 
the miaate shades of thought, or features of 
ohsracter, marking the individual, are the 
points of chief interest, and they are more 
often developed by accident than found out by 
study. We do not choose our friends. A 
similarity of taste, of feeling, of opinion, 
makes us friends whether we will or no, before 



Every day of a man's life adds a passage 
to an autobiography which, though its details 
may &de in the memory, will in its leading 
features influence bis existence for all time to 
come. If we remembered that we are always 
engaged in writing our own personal history, 
we should have pleasanter pages to read in 
the dusk of the evening. 



Love is the chain that links earth to heaven. 
Love makes man an angel, hate makes him a 
^ead. If I were to sum \i^ e^ety earthly 
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wish in one — ^if some good genius were to offer 
me the choice of any one hlessing, with the 
understanding that everything else must he 
left to the chapter of accidents — I would ask 
to he loved hy everyhody I knew : if I were 
to describe an utterly miserable man, I should 
say he must be one whom nobody loves and 
who loves nobody. Love, like light, beautifies 
everything it touches. Love believes there is 
something worth living for. Love brightens 
even the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Love never doubted that it was immortal. 
Love can say " Heaven is my Home," because 
« God is Love." 



HIDDEN POETRY. 

There is a sparkling vein of poetry in many 
a person that the ordinary penetration of 
friends and relatives fails to discover. If the 
mental philosopher only had some faculty like 
that of the Indian water-finder, he would have 
at his service an instrument more magical 
than the transforming wand of Harlequin. 
Every one has at times certain recollectiQna^ 
certain sentiments and teTid"e\i^\ft^ q1 'Ccisyo^^go^-. 
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when he is forced to be serious and earnest : 
let but the intelligent eye mark what is going 
on and the genial hand of true friendliness be 
extended and recognized in these moments^ 
and the frost-work of frivolity is dissipated 
by the glance of the sun, even firom rocky 
dulness a stream of. warm feeling gashes 
forth, and, although there may not be dis- 
played the creative imagination of the poet, 
there is the sensitive glow of poetry. 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

Bright gay halls of Fancy, they have their 
uses. There is a pleasure in the power of 
imagination that compensates for a good deal 
of real pain. Is it nothing to be able to bound 
away from trouble and annoyance to some 
Castle in the Air, and for a moment defy th& 
foe ? What though it is but for a moment, — 
the imaginative aeronaut has such a charming 
glimpse of possibilities that a ray of the sun- 
light above the clouds lingers brightening his 
eye even when he descends to prosy eartl 
again. Only cheerful people know how t 
build Castles in the Air : gloomy folks rathe 
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build Caverns in the Earth, and when iJiey 
return ftoxt a ramble with Fancy, like £pi- 
menides coming out of the cave where he 
spent fifty years, they are startled by the 
pleasant appearance of things. Sneer as you 
oaay, ye unideal lovers of facts and cents, I 
wouldn't give up the power and the pleasure 
of building Castles in the Air — I would not 
sell you the delight of hope (though hope is 
to be baulked}, the enjoyment of anticipation 
(though anticipation is to be falsified), the 
luxury of day-dreaming, for the price of a 
kingdom. Why, are we not all kings — of 
thought — ^in our own Castle in the Air ? No 
one can molest us ; our wishes are law ; our 
thoughts are history ; and one happy emotion 
of the heart lightens up Fancy's scenery like 
a sunbeam. Enmity and Unkindness are dead. 
We lend the sceptre to Affection. Troops 
of loving friends come blithely in to our 
summons. We ring the silver bell, for man 
can imagiiu a happiness more complete than 
he ever experienced. But, say you, these 
** cloud-capped towers" and '<gor^<wy^'^id2AK«£^ 
preBently melt into air, aikA. *^'\««h^ ^^^* 

c 
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wrftck behind." Well, and what wraok is left 

behind b^ that mnsical strain which jnet now 

" Ouneo'erm; ear Uke the EireGt Soatb, 

That breathea upon > bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odour ?" 
And shall soand he accounted more valuable 
than thought P True, the rude breeze of actual 
life often enough diapersea in a moment the 
lut fleecy cloud of marble of our castellated 
palace in the air, but Imagination lives on, to 
delight from time to time the most ignoble 
and unfortunate of mankind with visions of 
hearen, to relieve the gloom of darkest night 
like a star on the eastern horizon, and to con. 
struct more enchanting romances for pleasure 
than were ever sold for profit. 



Snddenlj begot affection, though often 
spniions, has ere now proved more sterling 
than attachment matured by long inter- 
course. Distrust only violent demonstra- 
tions i love at first sight, if it is worth any- 
Udog, is not boisterous. It need not take 
feia^a to ttanxi. a compact ot Insn^diif. 'Coa 
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magnet and the steel cling to each other at 
the first meeting. Expect delicacy and diffi- 
dence in a new found friend, for when they 
are wanting the magnet may turn out to he a 
galvanized horse-shoe ; hut do not repel the 
love of a stranger. 

A POOR SACBIFICE. 

A sacrifice grumhlingly made is only a sacri- 
fice of one's mental composure. If you give 
up an enjoyment or an advantage for the sake 
of other persodl, give it up cheerfully,— as if 
you knew very well — what, indeed, the hum- 
blest moral philosopher does know, — that the 
wisd giver is the greatest gainer by the gift. 
Churlish self-denial is a miserable yirtue. 
Better glut on a fast day than eat fish and 
behave like a starved bear. 



ILL-TBBATMENT OF DUMB ANIMALS. 

Ul-treatment of dumb animals is the sign 
of a cowardly and tyrannical disposition. 
Deliberate cruelty to any living creature is 
incompatible with nobility of TOOXidL, K ^x- 
/sfon who would wantonly tona^tiV. «l ^^^ ^"^ 
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cat would not shrink from inflicting pain on 
the human heart. You may tell whether 
the rough unhandsome overcoat which some 
characters wear really covers an unamiable 
spirit by observing how the brute creation is 
treated. Mere uncouthness of manners which 
never ceases to mark a man in his communion 
vnth his fellows disappears when he has to 
do with a creature that does not possess the 
faculties to meet him on his own ground. I 
should not like to have for an intimate friend 
a man who could tear off the wmg of a fly for 
fiin, though he were the most fair-spoken and 
companionable person I knew. 

THE BALANCE OF EVILS. 

What a remarkable provision of nature is 
it that in no age or part of the world there 
shall be fools without knaves, or knaves with- 
out fools ! How beautifully does it illustrate 
the principle of equality which prevails 
throughout the whole animal and vegetabte 
kingdoms ! Given, a fool — there is a knave to 
meet him ; place anywhere a knave — thf 
a fool to feed bim. Some men are bom ' 
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lies, and others are born to believe them. 
Some are bound to cheat, and others are bound 
to be cheated. Sharpers and simpletons are 
made for each other. A gullible public 
evokes to activity a race of quacks. Ignor- 
ance is not only the mother of superstition, 
but the foster-parent of knavery. You know 
several thorough rogues : just consider what 
a multitude of asses there must be to carry 
such fellows through life ! 

THB FOBOE OF HAfilT. 

The force of habit is a power that depends 
upon its obscurity for its strength. Almost 
every one is a little more — some persons are a 
great deal more — governed by it than they 
can be made to believe. Many a strong mind 
bends to the sceptre of Custom mischievously 
swayed, — and that principally because the 
sceptre is unseen and practically disbelieved in. 



TALKING ABOUT ONB'SSBLF. 

A man who would condescend to puff him- 
self would slander his best Mend if it would 
answer his purpose. Egotisoi Va \^<q«!c ^jkx^- 
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en most ridiculous. Recount your 
9 to your neighbours, your disap- 
9 to your relativeSi but your triumphs 
»ur closest friends. You may know 
h charlatan by this sign — ^he loses 
mity of applauding himself. 

SAT HAFPT PBOPLB WE ABE ! 

on it half the grumbling in the 
lere pretence. "We are vastly more 

with our lot in life than we 
have it believed. Notwithstanding 
h inveterate railers at Fate on ac- 
11 the mischief that happens to us, 
)ut few of even the most miserable- 
ks who would like to change places 
one else ; — I don't say simply there 
rho would be satisfied with such a 
it were made, but there are few 
d consent to make it, if they had 
x> consider the thing. Of all the 
eJ engagements that are broken, ir 
e out of a hundred cases both parti 
congratulate themselves for the r 
Tea as having by the oapitalest ^ 
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of ill-luck escaped a misfortxme ; in the one- 
himdredth case the Mends of the disappointed 
one T^ithout exception nnite to persuade him 
or her to take comfort &om the same con- 
sideration, and if there is no more practical 
consolation for the calamity probably that one 
will serve at last. It is a usefiil principle in 
human nature that makes every man delight 
to be his own individual self and scorn to 
be any one else. It is not, certainly, the most 
noble principle, for it is what we we call self- 
love. 



PITY AS AN INSXTLT. 

Nothing is more insulting than pity imder 
certain circumstances. Pity from a mean 
fellow is a thing to be resented. When a 
man goes about privately telling disparaging 
stories of your dearest friend, but professing 
much attachment to you and pitying your 
confiding innocence in trusting your friend — 
giving you pity as the dupe of the person he 
abuses — which gets the worst treatment, you 
or your friend ? Your friend may be wron^d^ 
but you are ^eyously insulted* '5'ni^'i nr^'^S^ 
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prefer to have hatred rather than pity from e 
hackhiter, though a honest pride could ver j well 
receive pity from a honest person. A max 
will sooner forget that he has been called ai 
empiric than that he has been pitied foi 
his imbecility; a woman will sooner forgel 
that she has been called a deceiver than thai 
she has been pitied for her simplicity. 

PAST AND PBBSBNT. 

The cant that extols the ancient times a1 
the expense of the modems is the most inso- 
lent of all cants. Everybody is justified in 
resenting this impertinence of the antiquary. 
To-day is better than yesterday, and will be, 
as long as the world lasts; and to-morrow 
will surpass to-day, till there is no longer emy 
life in nature. 

UNKIND WORDS. 

The memory of an unkind word often out- 
lasts the remembrance of many charitable 
I acts. In general, scenes and feelings of plea- 

sure recur to the mind more vividly than 
^motiona of pain; but a soxeaatiQ remark, 
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evidently intended to wound, often survives 
in its influence every spark of illwill on the 
part of the speaker. 

APOLOGIES . 

An apology is the worst of all possible 
beginnings. It is a maxim with most men 
who know the world that if you are going to 
do anything to meet the public eye you should 
at all events beffin by a little self-assertion : 
let your apologetic modesty step forward 
afterwards, if yoti are so inclined. The hum- 
ble art of excusing one'sself gracefully, how- 
ever, like the abject art of lying barefacedly, 
is not acquired without considerable study, or 
some native talent that way. 

CONTBNTKENT IN PBCUNIABT AFFAIBS, 

At twenty years of age, a man thinks 
contentment in money matters, as well as in 
all else, a sorry thing ; at thirty, he ceases to 
despise whatever he is and has; at forty, 
tolerably well off, he feels that he could really 
be satisfied with a very little more ; at fifty, 
he has learnt thoroughly to uudet^^AiTA ^V^^ 
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blessing a contented mind must be ; at sixty, 
continuing as wealthy as he ever was, be the 
amount of his worldly riches what it may, he 
must be a covetous old fool if he is not there- 
content. 

TELLINa PBOPLB OF THETB FAT7LT8. 

Telling people of their faults is one of the 
most difficult duties of friendship. You may 
speak to a man of his flEiilings candidly and 
with the best intentions, and yet give him 
much offence ;— and that, perhaps, not because 
he is of a peculiar disposition and more quickly 
yexed than a sensible man should be, but 
simply because you are unskilful or ungraceful. 
An awkward monitor is as bad as a clumsy 
surgeon. Point out defects in a friend with 
an easy and kindly air, never letting your 
fHend suppose from your manner that you 
misjudge him so much as to think he will be 
annoyed, and still more studiously avoiding 
to give him the least ground for fancying you 
are pleased to mention anything to his dis- 
paragement. There are some persons whoar 
often telling their friends in a blunt inooodf 
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erate manner whatever strikes them at the 
moment, or whatever they hear others say, 
about their Mends' shortcomings. These 
persons mean no harm, they are not natu- 
rally malicious, they . are only careless j but 
the result of their carelessness is very unfortu- 
nate for their Mendships. There are others 
who speak to those to whom they are attached 
of their defects with so much delicacy and 
simplicity that the friend whose weak places 
are pointed out loves them all the more for it. 
They who find their reproofs usually met 
, with resentment, open or silent, had better 
leave the part of mentor to others until they 
have studied it more closely; for even a 
generous spirit may be chagrined by justly 
earned but ill-timed and uncouth rebukes. 



DEATH. 

Death photographs in the mind the last 
seen image of a dear one in colours more 
bright than the original. There is no more 
growing old ; the course of years is arrested, 
and the living model becomes in a moment 
the unchanging statue. A. \o^\, tcv<sa^N& "^ 
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new star set in the eternal firmament. There 
it shall remain, to guide, encourage, warn, or 
allure us, until ourselyes shall be transformed 
hj the same magician's wand. 



THE MODESTY OF OENIUS. 

<< The modesty of genius " is like the intelli- 
gence of pretty women — quite an accident. 
Undoubted genius and insufferable pride may 
exist together. And vanity is a weakness 
which moderately clever men, whose powers 
and attainments are acknowledged, are pecu- 
liarly liable to. High genius may do without 
modesty, — and be for ever a monument to be 
looked at and admired from the opposite side 
of the street; but the lesser lights of the 
world, if they have not this grace, forfeit the 
admiration they covet. 

▲ KIND WORD. 

A kind word tenderly spoken in season is 
one of the things which are seldom successfully 
imitated. When the base coin is passed and 
afterwards discovered to be counterfeit, it it 
not like other bad money returned at once tfl 



;■ 
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the firat owner, but is kept in the locked 
desk as a medallion to the hypocritical friend's 
memory. 

B AOKBITERS . 

Nothing redeems the character of a back- 
biter. When once you have discovered that a 
man is in the regular habit of traducing his 
friends behind their backs, you take small 
account of his virtues, whatever they are. I 
think of the two I would rather hold intimate 
relations with a fellow who I knew would 
cheat me on every opportunity he had than 
with one who was continually making little 
nasty slanderous remarks and inventing little 
nasty bits of lies about me in my absence, out 
of the pure love of seci'et disparagement, or 
out of that and the smallest possible amount 
of personal spite into the bargain — but 
commonly your worst backbiters are anything 
but spiteful persons : they are rather agreeable 
people, whom you form a liking for till you 
find them out. Not that much mischief is to 
be apprehended in the long run. ftQ\£L V^^^;^ 
pin-pricks. It is just the l\io\x^^ ^^\. "^^ 
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degraded being is he who has almost ceased to 
make resolutions Iji^cause he has ceased to 
think that he can keep them! Morality is 
impossible when self-reliance is gone. Happily, 
there are few persons who do not believe in 
themselves. Take the world as a whole, 
conceit preponderates over modesty, and that 
is the result of a providential arrangement of 
Nature. 

OBDEB IN VABIETY. 

Buskin maintains that the painter by patient 
and earnest study may work out of almost 
every face around him a trae and beautiM 
ideal. The empire of ugliness is so extensive 
that I am disposed to doubt this, but here is a 
parallel : — ^There is in the heart of every man 
and woman not entirely lost an unique pearl, 
to be found when the slime of the serpent is 
cleared away. The first man was called 
Adam, in Hebrew ''The Beautiful:" the 
pleasure of order without variety would soon 
cease, but the discerning eye of the true artist 
sees in almost every character sometkivvg \y;^^<^^ 
and in every noble charactex wdl on^scas^ 
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picture formed by the sands and glass of the 
old Kaleidoscope, — for Nature in every change 
is still Kosmos. 



can't afford to keep a conscience. 

Can't you! Poor unfortunate being, yon 
have seen better day, no dloubt. When youi 
riches took to themselves wings, the last valu- 
able thing that flew up was a spark of true 
pride. Keep to your principle, and you ma^ 
keep out of the Union^but I should not be sur- 
prised if we have to support you out of the 
county rates some day. 



OPEN TO CONVICTION. 

It is wonderful how easily men deceive 
themselves with the statement that they are 
'^open to conviction." The truth is that not 
one man out of ten who have formed a decided 
opinion and pronounced it distinctly te open 
to conviction of error by fair argument* 
Often educated and even candid persons 
whose notions are attacked in conversation 
will defend themselves ingeniously long aft^ 
an unpreju^ced listener has perceived tb 
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they have been confuted. This is not alto- 
gether to. be explained by that spice of native 
vanity and obstinacy which lurks in the 
composition of the most ingenuous of us ; but 
is to be accounted for by a law of the human 
mind in virtue of which a conviction is 
supported by the variety as well as by the 
force of the circumstances that lead to it. 
The logician has had very little to do with 
building up most of our well-defined views of 
men and things, and the mind unconsciously 
rebels against the authority of the arguer who 
professes to destroy what argument did not 
create. Of the pertinacity . of many persons 
who make the mistake of thinking they are 
open to conviction there is of course a more 
vulgar explanation. But whatever be the 
reason of the thing, the fact is certain, that 
to be "open to conviction," in the sense in 
which people ordinarily use that expression, 
is to be possessed of a very rare virtue, I 
have a great respect for a man who possesses 
the virtue : it not only shows a frankness and 
a modesty that delightfully coTitt^jaX. ''w^fio^ *Oaa 
dogmatic impudence one seea &o tq^OdloIN:^ 
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these days of penny politics, but it is an 
evidence that the man has cultiyated 1^ 
logical faculty — to have done which it is not 
necessary that he should have fitted himself 
to be popularly caUed a scholar. 

OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 

Every man who is not better than he seems 
is a hypocrite. No man leads a life the 
minute incidents of which are altogether 
blameless in his own eyes. An argument full 
of ineffable conceit, or idly adopted without 
consideration of its meaning, is sometimes put 
forth by religious doubters. They say, * I do 
the best I can, I live according to the dictates 
of my own conscience ; articles of faith are 
nothing to me, I am true to myself — that is 
enough.' One might say to such a reasoner, 
* Friend, you enjoy Heaven already— that is 
enough, truly.' But no such Heaven upon 
Earth was ever found. The best men and 
women who ever lived did not attain the 
supreme felicity of completely satisfying their 
own consciences. Their solemn convictionsi 
their untold thougbta m coxosn&XLX. ^\i\^isqv- 
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selves and on the world, are more worthy, 
more holy^ more noble, at least less sophis- 
ticated, than their words and their acts, even 
when they are not deliberately purposing to 
do evil. The outside is the worst side of 
every honest character. 

SUCCESS. 

Success, like charity, covereth a multitude 
of sins ; but all the mercenary maxims of the 
world are not together worth so much in 
helping forward in life happily him who is 
determined to win as " Do as you would be 
done by." 

PERSEYEJELANCE. 

Nothing gives a man more confidence in 
himself than the habit of perseverance. There 
is a good deal of self-confidence which has no 
other foundation than vanity, and there is a 
good deal which is merely the hopefulness 
that arises from elasticity of mind ; but in 
each of these cases the individual is always 
liable to be taken aback by a sudden cX^s^w^t^ 
of the wind. The habit of peT8e"vetaii^e> Vo^ 
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ever, furnishes a man with an experience 
which is a shield against the terror of many 
mishaps. 

■ M »l ■ 

A TOBTUOUS COURSE. 

The voyage of life is not a clear coarse 
through the open sea that a steamer might 
take without tack or bend from port to port : 
it includes some intricate navigation amongst 
islands and shoals, the doubling of capes and 
the threading of channels. The shipmaster 
should have nerve and knowledge and true 
charts, and, with all those requisites, much of 
the prosperity of the passage depends on wind 
and weather. It is wonderful how greatly 
the total happiness of a lifetime might be 
increased by a different disposition of the 
events of its history. Take all the pleasur- 
able and all the painful circumstances of a 
person's life, and by arranging them in a new 
order you may convert a life of general dis- 
appointment into one of tolerable eiyoj- 
ment, or one of the average kind into <^ 
supremely blest. This is au interesting poiiit i 
in the analogj between \\£q tixid o. voya^r 
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M winds are fair if they blow at the right 
time. But how seldom they do blow just 
when they would be most useful ! how seldom 
we achieve success just when we most ear- 
nestly desire it ! how seldom a pleasure comes 
to us when we should best appreciate it ! Nay, 
does it ever happen that a great good comes 
to us the moment the wish for it is strongest P 
Commonly the good we long for most and 
strive for hardest and ultimately acquire does 
not reach us till we have learnt to think 
comparatively lightly of it. The keen edge 
of the cook's appetite is lost when the meal 
is ready. I always pity men of one lead" 
ing idea, the whole and sole object of life, for 
I am sure beforehand that in the long run 
they must be more disappointed than ordinary 
folks : they give up a good deal of present 
enjoyment for something in prospect which is 
sure to lose more than half its charm before 
they can grasp it. The disappointed fox was 
not such a contemptible philosopher after all. 
I think it qidte possible that when he found 
he could not reach the grapes he really did 
not value them so mucYi ^ «A. ^t^'ts — «sA.^ 
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farther than that, I feel quite certain that if 
some one had given him a bunch as he was 
walking away, they would not have tasted 
nearly so luscious as they would if he had got 
them before he made the sour reflection. The 
order in which the events of life happen is 
of more consequence than the events them- 
selves in relation to the sum total of happiness. 
Could we but ensure that our enjoyments 
should come when we should enjoy them most, 
and our misfortunes when we were best forti- 
fied to meet them, what a world of discontent 
we could get rid of! 

AOCEPTINO FAVOURS. 

As, on the one hand, to reject a proffered 
favour which would be a real advantage 
shows disesteem for the person who offers the 
favour, so, on the other hand, to accept a 
favour which one could do well without is 
an evidence of respect for the giver. It is 
not a bad test of the estimation in which you 
hold a man to consider to what extent you 
would be willing to be placed under an obli- 
g^tion to bim, Hespect takea a^^^ offensive- 
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ness from the obligation, and love destroys 
the disagreeable sense of indebtedness alto- 
gether. 

BIDICVLE. 

Kidicnle is a sharp test of the true metal. 
Laugh at a man's clothes, and only a fop will 
show resentment; make fan of a man's small 
peculiarities, and his serious anger will exhibit 
only a foolish conceit ; but mock at a man's 
moral sentiments or conscientious scruples, 
and he must be a knave or a coward if he 
submits to it quietly. Place no confidence in 
him who affects to join in a joke at his own 
moral principles : such an one has no confi- 
dence in himself. 



MUTUAL BBQASD. 

Two persons who meet t9gether in company 
for the first time are apt to part with very 
similar feelings in regard to each other. The 
one may think the other a wit, and he who 
is thought a wit may look upon his companion 
as a philosopher ; or the one may consider the 
other a simpleton, and tho sw'^'^o^^ ^sass^^N^s^ 
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may believe he has been conversing with a 
pretender; but they will in all probability 
both agree in liking, or else they will agree 
in disliking, each other : and the measure of 
the attachment or aversion of the one will 
not differ much from the measure of the same 
feeling on the part of the other. Though this 
is not an infallible rule, it seldom happens, 
when persons are honest and free in their 
intercourse one with another, that a £Eivourable 
impression on the one side corresponds in 
point of time with a disagreeable one on the 
other. 



THB TWO SIDES OF LIFE. 

I make little account of excuses put forth 
on behalf of professedly pious people who are 
always looking on the dark side. . The true 
reason of their habit is a very ungraceful one. 
Only selfish people live in a state of chronk 
despondency. Don't tell me of the inherited 
constitutional irritability of querulous folkf 
of their numerous bodily infirmities, of ^ 
vexing circumstances of their daily life 
the heavy "trials" they have undeif 
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<' Look on the bright side " is an exhortation 
backed so powerfully by nature and religion 
that nothing but inherent selfishness can stand 
against it for ever. 

'^SOME DAY.*' 

Everything that is distant is doubtful. 
" Distance lends enchantment to the view ; " 
but distance takes security from hope. To- 
morrow is not mine, yesterday is a spent 
guinea, to-day I grasp in my.hand< 

^— *' Joy, if left on the stem to-day. 
May wither before to morrow." 

Now I may do or gain, for myself or others, 
things which at best it is only probable I 
shall be able to do or gain to-morrow, and 
which are a mere possibility for me next year. 
Twenty gloomy proverbs about " bye and 
bye " teach us to be cowards. " Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time," — and of health, 
and of faith, and of a sound heart, — and of 
life. " There's many a slip between the cup 
and the lip : " the imagined future is a fine 
vineyard, but before the grapes are ta&tfi.d. 
there comeB along a wild \io«iX \.o tw^^%^ ^^^^^ 
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garden of Hope. " Dekya are dangeroiu," 
and disappointed trust makes us heathen. 
The principal part of the ill fortane of life is 
the rsBolt of not takiog advsatage of our 
opportnnitiea. 



I view Bnspioiously that religion which is 
able to sacrifice the feelings of natural affection 
to an idea of " good vrorka." A grave scrapie 
of conscience Mai/ sometimee exact painfol 
self-denial on the part of a tmly hnman heart, 
but the Tolnntary offering, as a thing beyond 
the strict requirements of the law, to soTer 
the dearest ties of nature is an instance of 
devotion that, I confess, I seldom believe in. 
I will not declare that it is aUca^s nnreal. 
We bave a grand asaniple in Scripture; the 
case is exceptional; it is appalling. I will 
not absolutely deny the existence even of tuch 
faith in the worid tO'day; but I say that the 
sacrifice of the natural affections as a work 
of merit is a greater sacrifice than I believe 
God desbes men and women to make, and 
wiiea aucb 4 sacrifice ia -proteseeiiV'j iii&dK, 
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we are entitled to scrutinise thoroughly the 
character of the devotee and condemn it upon 
the evidence of a single flaw. 

OEFENDINQ ONS'S-SELP IN A COBNER. 

If we were half as careful to consult con- 
science before doing or saying anything as 
we are anxious to justify ourselves to our- 
selves on account of what is past, we should 
be much better people. What pains we are 
at sometimes to defend ourselves from our 
own accusations ! The Court of Conscience is 
the place for ingenious argument. Nowhere 
else is there such refined reasoning, such 
laborious effort to extenuate an evident fault. 
When we have been playing pranks upon 
the border-land of immorality, we put our- 
selves to much more trouble, at home and 
alone, to find a comfortable and respectable 
explanation of our conduct, than in the com- 
pany even of those whose opinion we value 
most highly. Men who are much concerned 
to meet the requirements of the law of recti- 
tude are ever most pleased by their o^^ 
approbation and most "jjavcie^ Vj >OsxfcYt ^-^^ 
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Teproaoh ; hence it is — because we have a law 
witbiQ ourselTea, aad aa InstinctiTe aaauraace 
that from, the Coart of CoDBcience there is no 
appeal — that in the silent hour of reflection 
all the acuteness of the logician is shown, 
when we are pleading with ourselves on 
behalf of ourselves. To afTect a general dis- 
regard of the opinion of others is usaallf a 
sign that a man's opinion of himself is but a 
poor one ; bat it is certain that we are never 
BO much in earnest in trying to excuse an 
act of doubtful integrity, never defend our 
conduct with such pertinacity and fertility 
of argument, as when we arc bent on prov- 
ing, for our own private satisfaction alone, 
tbat we are not so bad as we seem. 



A lack of sincerity in demonstrations in- 
tended to have the force of passion is more 
quickly perceived than dissemblers suppose. 
It is more easy to avoid the expression of 
feeling than to cont«rfeit emotion when there 
is none. A nicer study of human nature is 
required to mark the funt u^dK«.^a« of the 
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struggle within than to sound the hollow of 
affected fervency. Sometimes it is wise and 
right to refrain from the unnecessary display 
of one's feelings ; but it is generally foolish, 
and always base, whatever the occasion and 
object, to make a pretence of emotion that 
has no existence. Hypocrites trespassing 
upon the domain of passion commit a kind 
of sacrilege. The most abominable species 
of cant is that which apes feeling. In private 
life nothing is more odious than the warm 
cloak of affected emotion which cold- 
hcartedness assumes to gain respect and con- 
fidence. In public services nothing is more 
disgusting than that simulation of enthusiasm 
and that noisy vehemence which drive off 
every genuine emotion akin to the one so 
falsely represented. 

THE LAST REPOSE. 

The association between death and sleep 
has been recognized and admired in all ages 
of the world. The architects of the temple 
Delphos, having prayed to Ai^CilVa i'«t 'Ocyci 
best gift a mortal co\i\d xe^ievv^^'^ct^^^"^^^ 
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dead in bed. Cydippe, priestess of Juno, 
asked the goddess for the same reward for 
the piety of her two sons; who retired to 
rest and awoke no more. The poets have 
never been able to invent a more happy simile 
for the final scene than * the sleep of death.' 
Yet see how little they have done to modify 
an indefinite horror ! Philosophy was wiser. 
Plato made the tomb a temple of enchantment : 
Cleombrotus read the treatise on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and then stabbed himself 
to the heart in the rapture of anticipation. 
Poetry only told us what experience taught. 
Surprise is the first emotion of the human 
mind, and curiosity the first intellectual im- 
pulse. We go on wondering and inquiring 
every day that we live. Wonder and curios- 
ity can only be overcome entirely by two 
things — trouble, or the natural decay of the 
whole system. Intense suffering, however, 
while it lasts, involves both surprise and 
curiosity. The greatest disaster is the result : 
if we cease to be surprised or curious, we are 
no longer capable of enjoyment. Not one 
saae person in a miUioB. can e^t uxA<&x ^\vfi.h 
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ciroumstances. TJ^n, life is a weariness, 
death, is a eonyenient rest, and the poetical 
comparison becomes the only delightful truth. 

TWO-PACBD PEOPLE. 

Two-feced People are everybody's enemies. 
Their solitary principle is self-interest. They 
are true to nobody and nothing. Every kind 
of lying is base, but the imtruths that are 
prompted by cowardice, vanity, or even malice, 
do not go so far in proof of the radically bad 
character as the habitual duplicity of the 
double-dealer. There is no loss of integrity 
in being courteous to every one; politeness 
is always proper ,* you are not obliged to 
make a man understand, by your behaviour at 
every interview, what your opinion is about 
him — that would be rude and inappropiate : 
but to use friendship as a mask is villany, not 
courtesy. When you find a man criticizing 
you very freely behind your back who has 
never done the same thing in your presence, 
don't set him down all at once as a rascal ; 
for civility may have restrained him wheu. 
you were by, or he may iiot\ia;v^\i^^^^^ 
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ting opportunitj for expressing befora yon 
the honeat though anfaTourable opinioiiB abont 
yourself or your proeeedinga which he has no 
busiiiesa to be ashamed of, or be may have 
been merely deficient in moral courag-e, with- 
out bein J really vicious : but a man professing 
to be your sincere friond whom yon discover 
abnsing you in presenee of your enemies wben 
he Ihinks you not near, — a man whom you 
find contemning when he is with one person 
what he approves when he is with anotlter; 
pretending to be on bad terms with A. that 
he may be thought well of by B., and pretend- 
ing to have quarrelled with B, that be may 
get into the good graces of A. ; depreciating 
C. in D.'s presence, and eulogising the same 
person in E.'s ; praising you to your face, 
and disparaging you in other company; re- 
peating with marks of deprecation, in quarters 
where they must needs tend to his friend's dis- 
repute, unguarded words and confidential 
statements that he has listened to with 
smiling assent ; — that man, I say, is every- 
bodj'a enemy — a treacherous double-faced 
aaake in the grass, wifli no \iBwrt. te ^Ai -^^U 
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to any one but his own mean despicable self. 



THE PASSIONS. 

The passions, like plants, are always grow- 
ing or fading. You may know a certain 
number of Latin phrases and of algebraical 
rules, and keep them in your head from 
January to December without forgetting one 
or learning a new one ; but you cannot retain 
a certain amount of love or of hatred in your 
heart all the year round without addition or 
loss. The weather and the^circle of the seasons 
make many changes in the look of the plant 
without destroying its vitality ; the small 
amenities and provocations of everyday life 
may produce many shades of expression on 
one kind face, while the root of affection 
remains alive : but only, a petrifaction can 
endure the changes of time without growth 
or decay. 

THE WEAKNESS OF MAN'S FAITH. 

It would be scarcely possible to frame with- 
in the same compass a prayer at once more 
beautiful, more elaborate, more eom-^Y^^.^^ ^^^ 
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more earnest and devout in tone, than the 
litany of the Church of England. Every exi- 
gence of human nature seems taken account 
of in this form of supplication. For propriety 
of language, amplitude of detail, and hoth 
generality and variety of phrase, the litany 
is admirahle as a literary composition. Every 
Sunday morning thousands of clergymen re- 
peat this universal prayer, and the words 
are followed and the responses spoken by 
millions of hearers ; and yet, notwithstanding 
the promise of Scripture that the petition 
which two or three unite to prefer in God's 
name shall be granted, the world is not a 
paradise. What a startling example oi 
prayer without faith ! The influence of the 
church on the world is in proportion to the 
church's faith. 

SBLF-DENIAL. 

Self-denial is so strictly a private virtui 
that when people claim credit for havi' 
made sacrifices they have most often re 
made none. You have foregone some pie 
or convenience, and ask to be paid fo^ 
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admiration. Don't say it is for virtue's or 
justice' sake, or for the sake of any other of 
the supreme metaphysical piinciples; if it 
were, you would no more ask to be admired 
than the stone does when it falla to the ground 
in obedience to the principle of gravitation. 



PROVIDENCE. 

People whose thoughts rest on the surface 
of things are too apt to reduce Providence to 
an easy key for the interpretation of wonders. 
A man has a remarkable escape irom sudden 
death: his life is said to have been most 
Providentially preserved. Another singularly 
comes into great good fortune: Providence 
is represented as having smiled upon him. 
Such-like figures of speech have a tendency 
to give us a mean notion of the mystery of 
God's government upon earth. Far more 
important and cheering for us than any of 
these presumptive Providences in accidents is 
the even and ordinary operation of the Grand 
Intelligence to be traced through bygone 
years of our lives. Probably few Ghx^&^^swv 
men who have reached t\ie tdJAS^a ^H. ^\ss^'^ 
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life could thoughtMlr scan their own hutories 
witboQt seeing what now, after the lapse of 
time, appears more distinctly as the evidence 
of Ood's ever-living care for his creature thtu 
one of those everyday miracles which fonn 
popular iUustrationB of a Special Providence. 
Providence in crises is like the lightning's 
flash : your reason is half-blinded, and you 
admire in ignorance. Providence as an ud- 
intermittiog influence is like tiie snn, shining 
for you even when not on you, and lighting 
you all life's day through. 



Punctuality is more than a commercial 
virtue, and unpunctuality is worse than 
nnbnsinesslike. A habitually nnpunotual 
man is not nBoeasarily a rogue, but he is sure 
to show the want of a Dice sense of hononr in 
other matters besides the keeping of appoint- 
ments. He may bluster for a moment on 
being called a liar, but in his heart he does 
not attach half the importanoe to the stigma 
which a punctnal man does. Punctuality is 
the foandatioa of cte^t. -. \kb Beca-tYt^ q{ a 
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punctual man's word is worth the mortgage on 
an unpunctual man's house. The conscien- 
tious scruples of an unpunctual man can be 
easily pinched into convenient shapes; but 
you rarely find him who has a character for 
punctuality to maintain doing that which is 
inconsistent with strict honesty. 



THE FIEST OBJECT OF FAITH. 

The first object of faith is one'sself, and the 
very last thing an infidel gives up is his 
belief in himself. We are daily finding out 
that others are not to be trusted, but what a 
long time we are in discovering the matters 
in which we cannot trust ourselves ! We 
make resolutions and we break them, and yet 
we make them again, and again. One of the 
hardest things in the world is to convince a 
man that he isn't worthy of confidence. Tell 
a deceiver that you can place no reliance upon 
him, and, though it be perfectly true, such is 
the force of a native conceit that ten to one 
he will believe that you don't really think so, 
but only say it to insult him. The tenacity of 
this faith in one'sself, thongla. ^om^Nasaa^ H^'s* 
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cause of absurdities, is a great morfil advan- 
tage. If a man were to grow bo wise and so 
aad aa to form no more reaolutiana, because he 
knew he could not keep them, he would cease 
to be a responsible being : it would be decent, 
and his last duty, ta d^ver blmaelf over to 
his friends as a moral wreck, a, real infidel. 



The iastances are very rare of a man's seri- 

ously injuring himself by voluntarily under- 
taken hard work, when there is nothing in 
the work itself contrary to the laws of health. 
Anxiety wears one out infinitely faster than 
mere hard work. It is a^toniahiDg what 
amount of labour, mental as well as physical, 
a person can get through without harm when 
he sets about it with the consciousness that he 
has a worthy end to accomplish, and in the 
confidence that he Bhatl accomplish it. Har- 
rassment, doubt, the uncertainty of specula- 
tion, the apprehension of eTil— these are things 
that injure the constitution vastly more than 
any amount of labour which most men oould 
to indaced to nudergo for the a«ke ot tti ^cu.- 
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niary benefit. If you feel that you have a 
good object in yiew, and can secure it by 
working haird enough for it, pay no attention 
to the foolbh and sometimes mischievous cau- 
tion of Mends against working too hard, but 
throw all your energies continuously into what 
you are about. 



MENTAL CLOCKWOBK. 

The recurrence to the mind, at reg^ar 
intervals, of particular ideas is a remarkable 
circumstance in relation to the mechanics of 
thought. Sometimes we fancy we can explain 
the thing by what we call the natural laws of 
association ; but at other times no theory of. 
association is of any use — ^the subject of 
thought seems altogether disconnected from 
any contemporary idea. We can only account 
for the phenomenon, and that in a vague way, 
when we remember that precisely at this hour 
yesterday, and at this hour the day before, we 
were thinking this thought, or reflecting upon 
this identical subject. Our thoughts seem, as 
it were, to be set revolving upon the wheels 
of a system of mental clocfc^oiVv, wASl ^^ 
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natioe an idea on sereral saccessi' 
vhen the revolution of the wheel bits brought 
it appermostr the idoaestablishea a claim upon 
oar attention. It ia sorpriaiTig to what extent 
a strong will can, by atndj, obtain control 
over the mere maohineiy of the mind. 



Conceited persons have a sonrce of happiness 
in themselves that all the rest of the world 
lack. The; live in the perpetual consdouEness 
that thef deserve well of their kind, and that 
every man they meet mvdt admire them in his 
heart though he may not be honest enough to 
admit it. ThatisaoomfoHAblestateof miud. 
Though apathy and ignorance often save folks 
from trouble, the serenity of a good conscience 
ii the most luxurious ease a human being can 
enjoy : now conceit supplies an imitation good 
eouscience, — but don't trust fer the conceited 
person's moral judgment, for conceit is the 
soothing syrup for the infant vice. 

A conceited person has a wondsrAil. power 
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tion which would sting common people to the 
quick have no effect upon the conceited man. 
He rises after disgrace with an elasticity that 
confounds his critics. The secret of his advan- 
tage in this respect is that he is always upon 
good terms with himself ; (for those rehukes 
only are of lasting poignancy that are felt to 
be just.) He labours imder a natural incapa- 
city of perceiving his £aults. He really 
cannot understand his demerit. Confirmed 
conceit, then, is a species of monomania. The 
conceited monomaniac is not dangerous, but 
few mental disorders are more difficult to treat 
than his. 



SELFISHNESS. 

Appeals from the pulpit to the pocket prove 
to us every Sunday that men may be incited 
to the most useful charity by heartfelt selfish- 
ness. The fact is established by many a curt 
argumentative homily that passes for the 
essence of Christian liberality. There is 
a natural feeling of benevolence which we 
may exercise to great advantage simply for 
the sake of gratifying outae\v^^« '\>kv2^ Hs^si^ 
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has led to a Bhoddog slander npon hnmui 
nature. It is a vile philosophj which teaclies 
that the spring of all hnman action is selfish- 
ness. Refine the nation as f ou may, analyze 
motive and conduct ea aubtlj as you ean, state 
the pTopositioa ever so delicately and ele- 
gantly, it is an insulting philosophic lie that 
makes a honest man start. If we were 
bound before doing anything to reason, and 
comddet elaborately all that might be urged 
for and against what we were proposing, 
there would be more similitade of trath in 
the lie ; since Belfi^hness is calcnlating, and 
charity impulsive: yet still it would be a 
gross libel. Happily there is a good deal of 
true benevolence in the world, despite all the 
cynicism that delights to undermine it. To 
say there is not is to call earth a Hell, for 
bate itself is not so devilish as pure selfishness. 

Selfishness ia the cause of more misery in 
the world than anything else except death. 
What most often dashes the eup of joy from 
the lips when Chance (which is a literary 
/fynonym o£ Providence) oSen &« e^orkling 
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draught ? If it is not death, it is selfishness. 
Hatred is frightful, conceit is contemptible, 
scorn is yexing, selfishness is petrifying. You 
may lore a passionate person, you may love a 
proud person, hut it is easier to love a mali- 
cious person than a selfish one. Every selfish 
man is at heart a rogue. Generosity would 
cure half the evils to which the human race 
is liable. Were all mankind generous, it 
would he difficult to peVsuade men that there 
is a happier life to come. I would walk a 
hundred miles to serve a thoroughly generous- 
hearted man without his knowledge ; I'd walk 
at least fifty to frustrate the selfish schemes 
of a thoroughly selfish man. 



THE FOBCE OF CHARACTER. 

The force of character is the most powerful 
force in nature. No one can live isolate : each 
fibre, each thought, is linked by silken threads 
of infiuence, curiously interwoven, to some 
others. Every act lives in the issues, and to 
philosophy death is a fiction. The infiuences 
of mind form a system of spiritual gravita- 
tion : there is a centripetal au<i ^ Q«a\.l^^^^%^ 



force in character, and those forces form Bocial 
clubs and revolntionfi. 

AUtOBloeBAPUI IN TSB HUHAH tACB. 

The hnman £ice ia a chart on which the 
spirit traces her course over the sea of life. 
The chart yon look at to-day will Are years 
hence be marked by maay new lines and dots 
and shadings. Conutenaaces that you knew 
a quarter of a century ago have since then 
become covered with the scrawled story of 
trouble and sin, or bear the illuminated track 
of a happy voyage. If men did but know 
how much their neighbours caii tell abont 
them by looking in their faces, there would 
be a trifle less impudence in the world. 



There are many kinds of honour (considered 
as a feature of character], but, strictly speak' 
ing, no degrees. A man really actuated by 
motives of honour is as honourable in little 
things as in great. Honour and dishonour 
are the affirmative and the negative. By 
adding an oath to "'Vee" 'j<»x &a not make 
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the affirmation more positive — ^you only make 
it more emphatic. The thief who takes 
twenty pounds is not more dishonest than him 
who takes but one, — he is only more mis- 
chievous. 



THE GBOWTH OP THE MIND. 

Nothing is calculated to humble a man 
more than the perusal of the written record 
of his own thoughts and feelings many years 
ago. How few sentences of all that we wrote 
ten years ago seem to us now to have been 
worth preserving ! How difPerently we view 
life now to what we did then ! A copiously- 
written journal is an admirable thiug to test 
the growth of the mind by. Looking back 
on the forgotten tale of our hopes and senti- 
ments before we had a glimmering of the light 
or the shadow which covers our path to-day, 
what a number of mistakes and foolish and 
strange notions we appear to have entertained 
at one time! The man must have got far 
beyond middle age, and far out of the reach 
of reason and counsel, whose eye paints for 
him to-daj the world and HmaeVi m ^'a «<wsv^ 
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hues they wore when they were ten years 
younger. Happy he who can trace in his 
conduct so far hack the workings of one 
principle he can still recognise as supremely 
right and good. 

INFLUENCE. 

Independence is impossible, for the whole 
earth teems with influence. From every 
salient point in mind and matter the electric 
fluid streams, with a mission to remodel the 
face of nature. Man floats like the nautilus 
on the water, between two oceans of influence, 
physical and spiritual, — tossed by every pass- 
ing wave, swayed by every transient breath. 

APPEARANCES. 

The value of reputation depends upon the 
fact that the social world is entirely composed 
of people who are worse tban they seem and 
people who are better than they seem. Men 
who have taken the principles of their philo- 
sophy from the trickery of business form the 
most distinguished section of the first class. 
Every one who tries to Uve «t\\aei^ ^\)L^\)Able 
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life belongs to the second class, for there is 

always something new to discover and to 
attain in excellence. 



TRIENTMKIP. 

' ** A friend in need is a friend indeed/' says 
a proverb that has the jingle of coin, and no 
doubt was first written on the back of a bank- 
note : it ought to be, " A friend indeed is a 
friendin need." Your real true-hearted " friend 
indeed " is your friend in all manner of needs 
— ^that is, always — for you are ever in need of 
a friend. If you think not, be assured no one 
will labour to convince you to the contrary j 
for friendships that are worth having are not 
thrust upon one like the wares of shopkeepers. 
In the personal relations of thought and 
feeling that- constitute true friendship there is 
no bargaining, and the most lasting and 
valuable friendships are those formed, as it 
were, by psychical laws operating without our 
purpose or attention. Explicit agreement is a 
worthless cement in friendship, when there are 
not the congenial disposition and nat\3x^V 
union of sentiment. Not muciVi mvj '^^ ^aX-^v-^ 
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built upon, the notias iket cantrarietieB in 
obarocter have a mutual attraction. We have, 
it ia true, an eapecial pleasure in asBociatiiig 
ourselTea with, those who possess certain good 
qualities in which we know oarselvea to be 
Dotablj deflcienti but theattachmentbetween 
frienda is brief and flactuating nnleaa the 
points of aimilarity in the whole character 
overbalance the differences. Much pains 
never gained mnch Mendahip, but much 
friendship was never lost for want of mach 
pains. Self-reliance is a fine thing to talk 
about, but upon the whole I think the most 

'Self-reliant men are the biggest rogues. There 
may be " hononr among thieves," and com- 
panionship in crime and vice, but not friend- 
ship. It is impossible to be independent, and 
how I pitj unfortunate people who seem to 
think they can do without friends ! What a 
relief, in every description of trouble of the 
mind, ta discover a person in whom jon dare 
to confide ! but O ! it is chilling afterwards to 
Rnd jaa have made a mist^e. The base 
aims and theatrical pretences of false friendship 

are the most flagrant devicea ot ^^Uauy, but 
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tlie unselfish objects and kind offices of true 
firiendship are the marks of a noble oharaoter. 



ATTACHMENT. 

Attachment that springs £rom the reception 
of gifts ia not worth half its pnce. A king- 
dom could not buy love. Distrust a man who 
attempts to gain your affection by presents : 
he holds in low estimation a sacred thing. 

MONUMENTS IN PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

Monuments in places of worship are to me 
the most dismal of all exhibitions of human 
pride. We go to church or chapel to join in 
the spiritual worship of the Creator, but it 
does not help us to a knowledge of our own 
little worth and of Qod's great loye to have 
thrust before us, in all the pomp and vanity 
of a rich man's epitaph, illuminated records 
of the names and graces of scores of miserable 
sinners like ourselves. Besides, the Temple 
is pre-eminently a place in which to put off 
sadness and gloom. It b bad enough to have 
to walk to church through a graveyard, but« 
when you get there, to find \\i<d ^o^ \y^^- 

P 
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zened within and without with tombstones iff 
melancholy indeed. I would clear away every 
one of the odious architectural excrescences, 
and substitute for the imagery of death figures 
of life and youth and vigour and beauty. 
Pictures are already admitted to the sacred 
edifice: why not statuary? — I mean orna- 
mental, not monmnental, statuary. If reli- 
gious sensibility is not shocked by the creature 
setting up his own escutcheon in the House 
of God, surely it is allowable for him to put 
there the copy in stone of the form Gk)d gave 
him. I would even call in the poet to help 
the sculptor in giving expression and sym- 
metry to the human figure in marble. We 
should make our chapels and churches lodges 
on the borders of Paradise rather than lodges 
in a burialground. 

TEMPEBAMENT. 

The sanguine person is always wealthy, but 

the timid person never gets out of straightened 

circumstances. Though the sanguine person 

most often fails to realize his expectations, 

the timid penson suffexs a ^oxa^ «^ in per- 
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petually having his fears confirmed. You 
may measure a man's capacity for enjoyment 
by watching how he meets a difficulty. Above 
half the pleasure in life consists in anticipa- 
tion, and he who can always look ahead 
hopefully and always draw happy auguries 
from su^unding scenes possesses a taWn 
more precious than gold mines. 



BEING IN EARNEST. 

It is a melancholy thing to see a man day 
after day attempting to make others believe 
what he does not in heart believe himself. 
When a preacher does not live his sermons, 
no wonder his congregation is not improved. 
There is no greater difficulty in the way of 
one who has a fortune to make or a name to 
win than the appearance of not being in 
earnest. If you would become a power in 
society, you must establish yourself in the 
first place as a person who has convictions 
and a will — ^who is in earnest. A strict con- 
sistency is not half so important as earnestness. 
To succeed, you should believe in suqc««&. 
First confirm yoxir faittx m ycyocc^^, M "^^"^ 
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want to be-'betieved in by others. The moat 
long-Gved impoBtura ia preaorved— ^not by itB 
probabilities or improbabilitieB, not by its 
myBteriea or trickeries, but by the contagion 
of faith. 



Yon may ofteaer gain bints of the character 
of a person by observing what are those 
qnalities in others he is moat free to blame 
than by noticiiig what he generally applauds. 
To " see ourselves as others see as " would no 
doubt be useful, but it would reveal to aa 
more about others titan about ourselves. No 
kind of reproof is so irritating as caricature, 
and the defects of character that are most apt 
to make a. man angry are natural oaricaturea 
of himself. When a man is more than com- 
monlj earnest or ready in denouncing any 
particular fault, depend on it a port of bia 
reproof is meant for himself. 



Our fuodadiental idea of the Deity ia that 
of pBraOni&ed Joatice. Tbia )&»». ia tin 
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foundation of all theological argument. If an 
unjust God were conceivable, there is a prin- 
oiple in the mind of man which would dare 
tp defy Him, spite of omniscience and omni- 
potence. To prove that any religious doctrine 
or theory invojives tl^e shadow of injustice on 
the part of the Deity is to prove that the 
doctrine or theory is hollow and utterly 
worthless. 



THE WILL. 

Wonders can be worked, no doubt, by the 
aid of a strong wiUL No other extraordinary 
power of the hnmi^ mind can be compared 
to a superioi; wiU. Besolve and keep your 
resolution, persevere and endure to the end, 
and you may jeaUy perform miracles. But 
consider first whether the end to be accom- 
plished is worth the cost, before you devote a 
lifetime to the pursuit of an idea. Is the 
object won dearly purchased, or not, by all 
the efforts and sacrifices made for it by a man 
of resolution who unll do what he purposes ? 
I believe nothing more than force of will is 
99eded to enable any mail \rnii^ q& v^^t^^ 
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abiHtiei and commoii Bense to make himself 
distingalsbed in literature, or politics, or 
Hcience, or the aacial scale ; but I veiy much 
qneatioQ whether tbe diatinction achieved 
would be an adequate recompense for all the 
laboor of securing it. That which is to be 
the prime object of years of a man's life 
ehonld be something not only desirable ia 
itself, but desirable (or htm — something that 
is not only worth all the labour some men 
would bestow on it, bat all the labour he must 
give for it. Your men of remarkable will, 
who form one darling purpose early in life, 
and never swerve tcaia it, and can find in 
their thoughts no room for anything else, are 
not, I foncy, the happiest of mankind. Deter- 
mination and perseverance ate properties ever 
to be honoured, nevertheless,' for in truth 
there are more failures in tbe world for wont of 
will than there are for want of anything else. 



Credulity is not the certain mark of artless- 
cess, as some appear to think; nor yet tha 
leading charactorlBtia of \gtiot«.wi&, ua other* 
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usually consider it: but it is an indication, 
greater or less, of an ill -balanced mind. 
People are easily deluded — not generally be- 
cause they are so unsophisticated, no)* because 
of their absolute ignorance, but because of the 
irreg^ar development of a particular faculty 
of their minds. It is no difficult task to 
persuade a self - conceited man that he is 
wonderfully clever, or a devotee that he has 
been the subject of a miraculous visitation. 
Men are so apt to magnify that which en- 
grosses their attention that after a time they 
will believe what any microscope tells them 
about it. 



SOCIAL PUNCTILIOS. 

You may take it as a general rule that 
those people who in society show most deter- 
mination in exacting all the offices of polite- 
ness have the least sterling coin belonging to 
them wherewith to repay the trouble society 
is forced to take about them. They are 
usually the very plain-feature^^ or the pecu- 
liar, or the unpleasant-tempered section of a 
company. They ar^ sensible q1 ^Jcvevx \»Jox- 
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iniiiefl— (for it is cmly an idiot who does not 
know himself betterthan his neighbours know 
him) — and are perpetually troubled with the 
feeling that their acquaintances are sensible 
of them also. They afford fine spoil for the 
flatterer. Notwithstanding their punotilious- 
nesSi there is no one so certainly propitiated 
by those who will take pains to please. If 
they demand eyery duty of courtesy, they 
attach a higher value to it than others do, 
and in order to be esteemed a paragon by 
them you have only to be supremely civil. 

WHEN OHARACTER IS FOBMED. 

The characters of men and women are 
formed for the most part between the ages of 
twenty uid twenty-five. It is generally dur- 
ing those five years that the pliant native 
material of character settles down and hardens 
into the configuration by which it is known 
throughout life. People talk much of the 
lasting duration of early impressions, and of 
the ease with which the mind of a child maj 
be moulded; but it is when the child fattfi' 
grown up, to reason before he trusts aad- HOl- 



.1 
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thiiik and act by the light of some historical 
experiences, that the most important procesa 
takes place in regard to the formation of the 
character of the man. Ton very seldom find 
a thoroughly selfish person under the age of 
twenty : when yon do, the bad quality is to 
be traced back through two generations. At 
twenty we begin to grow selfish and suspi« 
dous, or generous and hopeful, upon principle. 
An amiable and noble young person may 
lose every happy moral feature before the 
age of twenty-five is reached, if surrounded 
by evil influences. All the love and candour 
and trustMness of youth go to form a bright 
]^cture traced by Ood's own sun on the can- 
vass of the mind, but the exposure of these 
five critical years may blacken it all to a re- 
semblance of charcoal. After twenty-five, 
little short of a miracle will completely change 
character. If a man who has arrived at that 
age has had a tolerably good opportunity of 
seeing the world, that social world in which 
he will spend his days, the qualities of his 
mind and heart have become fixed: in the 
case of woman — who in. aW. x^s^%^\» «a^o«t 
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arrives at maturity than man — the decisive, 
formation of principle and habit has taken 
place somewhat sooner. Faults of temper 
and manner are sometimes acquired affections 
that may still be cured by kindness and 
study, but the radical principles that rule 
general conduct have already been formed as 
they will remain till death. 



BEAUTY. 

Beauty is the paradise of ail time. Beauty 
is the spirit of Nature peering through the 
gloom of sin. Beauty is a congealed dream 
of Heaven. Beauty is the sculptured phan- 
tasm of innocence. Beauty is Nature's memory 
of Eden. Beauty is visible music. Beauty 
is an engraven word of God; — only that 
which is beautiful agrees with the thought of 
God. An entirely beautiful face is an oasis 
in the desert of Metempsychosis. No churlish 
moralist ever uttered a falser maxim than 
that " Beauty is but skin deep." Why Beau^^ 
is so deep that nobody has ever got to th#: 
bottom of it. But I never believe people whp 
djjsprize Beauty, for they're not sincere 3 if { 
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thought they really were, I should almost 
despair of their getting to Heaven. 



BEADINQ CHABACTEB. 

The amusing quackeries of professed charac- 
ter-readers are mainly shades of this truth — 
there is an idiosyucracy pertaining to every 
man who is not degenerated into an ape which 
unwinds itself more or less perceptibly in 
everything he does or says, in every fact with 
regard to him. In each word, look, action, 
attitude, character reveals itself. 

" There's language in her eye, her oheek, her iips. 
Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.** 

The most icy negation has in it something 
positive : the words cast a shadow behind — 
that defines them. Gradually character steals 
out. No force or resolve can stop it. It 
oozes from every pore ; it exhales in every 
breath. Every device has passed through 
the same mould. A specific tinge permeates 
every work. The profoundest guile mirrors 
the hypocrite. Character can never be com- 
pletely hid, but gleams Vhiow^ ^ \5clqn>ss»sj^ 
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minate clefts, and is evidwt in 
mbwded triflai. 



Connge to itood one's grouud, to defend 
one's opiuions u)d be trae to them, to repel an 
aggreaaion and denounce an af&oat to one's- 
■elf from any quarter — tliat is some mark of 
the robnat nature which belongs to a " man i " 
but the maniinMy that is shown most in 
reference to the rights and hopes of others, 
that will bear anything and forbear long 
rather than peril another's welfare — this is the 
rarer and more valnable virtue. 



There are three Iduda of honesty, which are 
as distinct in their nature and as difjerent in 
their value as tin, and mercnry, and gold. 
There is the honesty of the man who, having 
had some experience of life, has become con- 
vinced that truthAilness of speeoh and recti- 
tnde.of oondnct prove in the long run the 
hest means of getting on in the world. That 
ir tbo bonoaty of tho b^y. Itiii not worth 
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much. There are sure to be odd times and 
peculiar coDJunctures of circumstances in 
which tMb individnal who is merelj made 
honest by a general belief that honesty is the 
best policy will be of opinion that dishonesty 
is the best policy. Secondly, there is the 
honesty of the man who would not for the 
world do anything to damage his character 
in the circle in which he moves, but who by 
the light laughing manner in which he treats 
what is called the ** sharp practice " of others 
shows that he is not deterred from those dis* 
honesties that are not amenable to the law by 
abhorrence of them on their own account. 
That is the honesty of the eye— a pale glitter- 
ing kind of honesty, that you may scratch 
away from the man with your thumb-nail as 
you could the quicksilver from a looking- 
glass. Depend on it, there is little sterling 
honesty about people who habitually listen to 
accounts of the deceptions and petty rogueries 
of others without reproving them, treating 
them as jokes. Thirdly, there is the honesty 
of the man i^ho would scorn to speak an un- 
true word, to break a promise, ot \& ^koi.^^^ 
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voloe of a. pennj by a trick, eTen thongh he 
were confident that the falsehood Troald never 
suspected, the promise never rememtoied, the 
pennyworth never missed, or the trick never 
found oat. That is the honesty of the heart. 
If it were the honesty of ten peopts out of 
every score ia the world there would be many 
more believers ia tlis millenium. 



trust has been reposed. Other miafortunes 
may be borne by a brave man without injury 
to hia moral nature, but he must be an an^l 
who is not made worse by the discovery that 
he has trusted in vain in the honour or truth 
or firmness or goodness or afiection of another. 
The highest operation of the mind is trusting 
in God, and there is no relation between one 
human being and another more sacred than 
that which arises out of trust. The kind of 
trust involved in buying and selling and the 
various arrangements of life having pecuniary 
importance is the lowwt. Ij^ing \ft. 1jiun.u«w 
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is merely contemptible swindling, rendering a 
man unfit for respectable society ; but lying 
with the heart in matters of pure friendship 
is an ofTence against human kind. 

'^CHEATEBS KEYES FBOSPEB." 

It is unfortimate that so many of the fine 
yirtuous aphorisms used to tempt people to be 
good turn out, upon practical examination, to 
be only a sort of pious frauds. Clever ras- 
cality often does prosper very obviously. 
Knaves live in clover often enough when 
honesty goes to the dogs. Many a rich rogue 
knows that dame Fortune's moral preferences 
are somewhat obscure. Natural morality 
never made a swindler honest. No, — virtue 
and reason may walk together, but they are 
distinct. If there were no world but this 
world, none but fools would be made virtuous 
by precepts. 

IiOVX BTBBNAX. 

That is a fine truth of Lamartine's — " Com- 
plete love is patient, because it is absolute and 
feels itself eternal" Have 70x1 «sct Vss^^**- 
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1 do oot refer merely to the lore which mtj 
end in or spring from matrimouy, bat to the 
entirely unselfish feeling of deroted attaohment 
home by any one humui being to &ny other. 
If yon have tmly loved, did it then erer oocnr 
to you that a time would come when that love 
would be DO more ? Could yon oonodve the 
possibility of that inflnenoe subsiding once 
and for ever ? Did yon ever strain your ima- 
ginatlon to realise the death of love P In a 
world of shsdowB, love is a reality, ever 
young, annihilatiDg time and space. For love 
a man may place his frame at the mercy of 
all the elementa, give hia person to be hewn 
on the battle-field, charred at the stake, or 
rank iu the ocean ; bat he does not suppose he 
ihall die, — he breathes the atmosphere of 
heaveu already, This is the brightest natural 
ray that now lights eternity to us. 



It is oftan fully as unpleasant to know that 

otbera are under a peiaond obligation to ns, 

snd tJut they counot but be oonscions of it, 

«« to te»l onlmlvai ika&et aa t>>i^L^U<in. to 
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others. Indeed, to be treated as the creditor 
of gratitude is with some people the most dis- 
agreeable thing of the two. But in both 
cases the embarrassment results either from 
some awkwardness in the manner of the 
giver, or from some morbidness in the mind 
of the receiver. No irksome feeling of in- 
debtedness follows a gift or a favour conferred 
with grace and delicacy, unless kindnesses 
are bestowed upon an unhappily constituted 
person. A generous heart is required to re- 
ceive properly, as well as to give kindly. All 
gifts are free, but a sense of obligation is the 
air of the shop, and makes business of plea- 
sure. Material gifts ever after they have been 
made should be considered as lightly in a 
pounds, shillings, and pence point of view — and 
they can never become as valuable in any other 
respect — as the gift of a kind look when it is 
known to have sprung from the kind feeling 
of a kind heart : I mean gifts that are worthy 
the name — as for the rest, they are the 
counters in a game of barter ; you lend your 
friend some cash, and take it out in goods. 
One hates to see the spixit oi CQitcccttfit^<a \^^<b- 

G 
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oratiDg the ludl of Friandahip. We never 
feel painfiillf (AUged to those we love ; nor do 
we ever dedra ot dread to excite a feeling of 
obligation in those of whose affection we feel 
Bore. Frimdt do not lay each other under 
obligations — that is a triok to serve the enemy. 



Between pretending to be great and striT- 
ing to be great there is a distinction whi^ 
not everyone can draw. Test the truth vith 
the needlepoint of fklr oriticnsm: pretence 
will explode like a blown-ont bladder, honest 
e&brt will receive the wound as yieldingly as 
an elastic ball. There is nothing despicable in 
labonring to perform a part above one's abiliQ', 
thongh Ae mistake is very onfortimate j bnt he 
who|(r«f«»4(fordeception'sEake tobe what he 
is not will one day oomo to grief fbr what 



A spiritnal nostalgia that everyone has felt 
ill the coarse of his history is the instinctive 
defflODstration that he tr^^iB %n «nitn. We 
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may trace matter through its various processes 
of solution, evaporation, combustion, and de- 
composition, and from its indestructibility 
argue the immortality of the soul ; we may 
shrewdly investigate the subtle essences or 
impulses of light, heat, magnetism, gravita- 
tion, and the elaborate phenomena of animal 
und vegetable life, and from the facts of that 
study deduce a similar conclusion ; we may 
consider the power and benevolence of God, 
and again infer an immortal soul from the 
impotence of earthly things to satisfy our 
aspirations and capacities ; we may even pro- 
ceed to a revealed Word, and proclaim life 
eternal because the Book has said so;-— we 
may do all this, and more, but if the grand 
truth was not present in the conciousness of 
the listener before the first word of argument, 
we shall have utterly failed to convince. It 
is too great, too momentous a fact by far to 
be proved by logic or philosophy ; therefore 
we are all made Hving witnesses. If we had 
not a foreknowledge, or at least an irrepressible 
suspicion, of this high destination, no rea&<»!L- 
iDg or eloquence or weiglit oi au^orA.^ ^^-si^^ 



« ns of it. Happily, in the midat 
of B. fleeting world, we are left in no doubt 
about that troth which first and chiefly it woa 
necessary for us to know in order to be satis- 
fled that life has a purpose. 



Men are not hypocrites in their pleasures,' 
it is truthfully 'said. What we delight most 
in doing we take the greatest pleasure in 
recollecting. " The simple love simplicity, 
and scomers delight in their scorning." Pay 
attention to a man boasting, when no parti- 
cular object is to be accomplished by it, of 
some achievement he undoubtedly must be 
credited with, and you may get your idea of 
his worth corrected. Doing good everybody 
knows is a luxury, but the luxury of doing 
evil so pDzzled an eminent moralist that he 
made the mistake of denying there was such 
a thing. Benevolence contemplating a good 
work is sometimes caught in a moment of 
vanity and lets fell the boast, "This is my 
work ! " — who would deny the man the real 
eiyoymeat of this thought ? 68ffi&BwB&,"riew- 
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ing the injury a neighbour has suffered, 
sometimes in a strange lapse of caution shows 
you both faces of the knave, and says with 
unctuous satisfaction, " And I have done it, 
too : " — who would detract an iota from the 
solacing inspiration of the Rogue's March? 
To find out character, observe for what people 
admire themselves. 

ALMSOIYINO. 

Almsgiving does not always belong to f^e 
roll of good deeds. The importunate beggar 
on behalf of some charitable institution and 
the reluctant donor who gives him five shil- 
lings because of his importunity are both of 
them insensible to the true luxury of bene- 
volence. There is not a spark of charity in 
the transaction — not a spark. The hypo- 
critical crown-piece teases its first owner long 
afterwards. He thinks of it as a man thinks 
of the money he has been defrauded of by one 
of the commercially respectable modes of 
swindling. The way a man of business takes 
to " push trade " is a matter of preference or 
of convenience— sometiniea oi ivfte,^«s^ n ^sss^ 
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the feeling of one's heart is the only naeeuUj/ 
tor doing an act of charity. When yon are 
collecting snbacriptiDiiB foi a benevolent otg'eot, 
deal with acknowledged misers as yonr know- 
ledge of the shop teaches yon to and as your 
taste parmits yon to, but never be importunate 
with a man whom yon esteem of whom yon 
wish to be esteemed by. 



When you multiply the number of the man 
you are addressing, yon are complimenting 
him: but when yon multiply tlie "I" into 
the " we," yon are complimenting youTKlf. 
There are few kinds of egotism which aie not 
disagreeable, but aopleasant assumption oi 
afibctation is often shown in the use of the 
"wo" rather than the "I," For a person 
who writes with an acknowledged individu- 
ality to persist in nsing the pinral pronoun 
always seems to me an awkward attempt at 
maintaining an artificial position. When a 
man writes a book of his own travels and 
marches through it a>) "we," or a philosophical 
treatiae ia which hia -jtCTJow ^hnorias are 
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developed from <' our" principles, or a political 
pamphlet in his own name showing what 
appearance the world wears at present to 
"us/' the expansive nature of his literary 
personality is rather ridiculous. He is writing 
an account of what he himself has done, and 
telling the puhlio what he himself thinks; 
why in the world, then, can't he write as 
though he were himself, instead of as though 
he were a great crowd of people, having the 
power of union and the influence of a majority ? 
It is, of course, only a question of taste, hut 
/ take leave to say I think very had taste 
is shown hy an individual who (when not 
governed hy custom and not supplied with 
a reason hy the circumstances under which 
he is writing) makes use of that portentous 
designation of a great, undefined, invisible, 
and wholly supposititious literary company, 
We, instead of the simple and straightforward 
and perfectly understood power, I, 

The novelist sometimes adopts the plural 
pronoim when he means to be more familiar 
than even the "I" would help him to be. 
He unites the reader and tke ^^ntv^^t V^^^*Ocw^x 
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in the "we" which delivera opioiona on 
"onr" hero's behaviour and adventure. He . 
talks as if you and he were living in the 
closest intimacj, and without so much as 
asking your pleasure on the subject ha exe- 
cutes for you both a deed of literary partner- 
ship between himself and yon. He drags you 
up by the arm, will or nil, into the chamber 
of his thoug^ht, and makes yon an assenting 
and assisting party to whatever he does there. 
This is a conceit which may or may not, 
according to the temperament and intelligence 
of the people concerned, contribute to the 
establishment of a mntually good nnderstand- 
ing between writer and reader. For my part, 
I as the reader do not f^el easy under the 
circumstances. I prefer that the writer should 
suppose all through his book that I have a 
sepunts existence. When the author intro- 
duces himself to me on his title-page as an 
instructor or an entertainer, and proceeds in 
the next leaf to contract an qnsought alliance 
with me, before we have seen enough of each 
other to know whether there is a probability 
of OUT Agreeing, I Feel as \£ \ moA <».%<« close 
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the book, or read on with a sense of being in 
the presence of an impertinent fellow. 

HABITS OP THOUOHT. 

Habits of thought are as easily formed, as 
difficult to get rid of, and as useful or mis- 
chievous, as habits of action. Hence, after 
long acquaintance with people, especially with 
those who are free talkers, one can often tell 
beforehand in what point of view they will 
look upon any particular subject. Th^e are 
slides and tramways formed in the land of 
thought by trains of ideas that are always 
observed to move in the same direction. It 
is perilous to attempt to divert the course of 
these trains when, say, they have established 
a right of way by the custom of forty years ; 
for they are sure either to run over you or 
run up against you, and either is disgreeable. 
Both advantages and disadvantages arise from 
that mental law which tends to keep the in- 
dividual thinker in the groove his own 
thought forms. This law is the Conservative 
principle in the politics of the mind ; and^ 
while it is never more coiiaY^<cvjkS5N3a Viasy».'v«^ 
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the dullest and most perverse of mankind, it 
is never more certainly operative than in the 
conduct of the brightest and most distingish- 
ed intellects. 

A CLOUD. 

Hide yourselves, rosy fancies, for a black 
shadow stalks like a spectral giant rapidly 
over the hills this way, 

" And a northern whirlwind wanders about, 
Like a wolf that has smelt a dead child oat." 

But it is too late to take shelter from the 
storm when you have espied the cloud — ^you 
are already within the shadow's margin. 
Anticipated trouble is little : the surprise is 
the chief pain. An hour's warning will not arm 
the mimosa to meet frosty Boreas : the first 
chill breath, the first heavy drop, makes every 
green leaf collapse. Hope is of such a deli- 
cate constitution that the mail of the warrior 
would crush it. The bright-winged butterfly 
Hope flutters gaily for an hour in the summer 
morning's sunshine. So fragile, so feeble, so 
fading — ^like every beautiful attraction, every 
cheating pleasure, of the e&tth — ^you would 
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think it must die in a shower. Light is the 
native element of Hope : without light Hope 
cannot live. ' Surely when the sun goes down 
dead Hope must he huried in the vault of 
night. Hope withers in the shade ; yet the 
faintest ray of reason's light is enough to 
keep alive and near him man's very last 
friend, Hope. Hope, so unprotected and so 
easily harmed, is almost inextinguishahle. At 
its healthiest times, it k nourished chiefly by 
visions and fantastic conceits of the dreamy 
hrain; and even through the dreariest seasons 
Hope survives as long as there is Ught enough 
to pencil upon the retina of the mind's eye 
some vague dissolving sketch of a wish 
realized. Sometimes the remnant of Hope 
gives poignancy to misfortune — ^not unkindly, 
but like the friendly guide who will not allow 
the traveller in snowy mountain heights to 
take the sleep that would be death. In the 
course of his troubled journey man is doomed 
from time to time to see many a long -cherished 
hope sicken and expire in the shadow of an 
angry cloud ; yet in the gloom of direst 
disaster, that he may not ceda^ \a \i^ >a»xQa».> 
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some benighted ghost of a sunbeam, a promise 
in a remembrance, flickers uncertainly through 
the dusty air. 

BAD AND GOOD QUALITIES APPEAR IN OHOUFS. 

Vices flock together, and virtues unite in 
classes. It is fair to suspect an avaricious 
man of being a cheat ; a liar was never a 
true friend to anyone. On the other hand, 
you may calculate on being dealt with candid- 
ly by a generous person, and devoted attach- 
ment is inconsistent with deception. There 
is, however, no particular relation between 
charity and firmness, or between truth and 
amiability ; for it would not be strange to 
find a liberal person fickle, or a surly person 
the pink of honesty. There are diflbrent 
clusters of excellencies and diflerent clusters 
of faults: one remarkable vice or virtue 
standing alone is a prodigy or an abortion. 



FBIDB AND CONCEIT. 

What makes one more reconciled to the ' 
loss of a shilling than to the receipt of siaEK - 
pence as a gift P Pride. What is the caQMo** 
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of one's being more irritated by being cheated 
out of sixpence than by losing a shilling? 
Conceit. The proud man keeps aloof from 
his fellows, and requires to be sought for 
when he is wanted ; the conceited man struts 
about in society, and, imagining himself wanted 
everywhere, thrusts himself everywhere. The 
proud man disdains the compliments of an 
inferior; the conceited man id willing to 
receive admiration from any quarter. Pride 
excites resentment ; Conceit produces disgust. 
''Pride goeth before a fall,'' it is said ; Conceit 
stands on a dead level, and, being very elastic, 
need fear no fall. 



C H E E & F U L N E S S . 

There is no such softener of all the petty 
troubles, — aye, and of the heavy troubles of 
life too, — ^as cheerMness. Putting God's love 
first, after that there is in all the world no 
other such help to be happy as cheerfulness. 
One bright face, one constantly cheerful voice 
in a house, is enough to keep the whole family 
raised several degrees in the scale of comfort 
and enjoyment. A light oi \)D^a ws^X.'ycl'Cv^^ 
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household can't be kept under a bushel ; it 
would set the bushel a-fire. Oh ! if people 
gifted with native cheerfulness did but know 
what a wonderful amount of good they could 
accomplish at no cost and almost with no 
effort, I am sure they would not spoil all so 
often as some of them do by a few inconsis- 
tent words. 

OHANOED FACES. 

Have you never been startled by the change 
of face — entirely unconnected with disease, and 
not effected by age — of a Mend whom you 
have seen for the first time after five years 
absence P Let a man live the same life, con- 
tinue in the same business, enjoy the same 
pleasures, pursue the same objects, he actuated 
for the most part by the same motives, and 
entertain much the same thoughts and feel- 
ings, and his face from five-and-twenty to 
thirty, from thirty to thirty-five, and from 
thirty-five to forty, will remain so much 
what you have known it to be that every 
time you see him after a long interval you 
will remark how UttLe lie \v»a Ql\«t^d, The 
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changes which mere physical growth makes 
in the face, in the lustres hetwen the ages of 
twenty-five and forty-five, are not nearly so 
striking or so note- worthy as those which are 
to he traced to the operations of the mind. 
The life of the heart and the life of the head 
produce during the career of most husy men 
and women enough changes of &ce to fornish 
the data for a much more refined system of 
physiognomy than any which has heen yet at- 
tempted. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Qood advice unasked for should he adminis- 
tered in homoeopathic doses, or it is the most 
mischievous medicine in the world for a moral 
disorder. If you want to get rid of a com- 
panion not to your taste, a most safe and di- 
plomatic way is to pester him with good ad- 
vice. Nothing is more offensive than the 
perpetual thrusting of counsel upon persons 
who don't desire it. Few people have tact 
enough to give good advice in a useful man- 
ner, and the most well-intentioned folks who 
have aimed to amend the Y^oy^ o1 \5cim^ ^\^^^ 
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vforld. without proper study of the art of per- 
suasion would be sadly put out of counten- 
ance if they knew all the harm they did. 
But the truth is that the generality of people 
who are particularly fond of giving advice 
are the most unsound of advisers. Of all the 
good things of which it is • possible to have 
too much, perhaps the greatest extravagance 
is run into in the matter of good advice. On 
the other hand, do not fall into a mistake op- 
posite to that of the too free good advisers. 
When a friend applies to you for advice under 
perplexing circumstances, give him the best 
counsel you can, in the kindest manner, and, 
though it may afterwards turn out that he 
would have done better to have sought the 
assistance of a wiser head than yours, he will 
esteem you much higher than if you had 
shown the cowardice of excusing yourself by 
mock-modest pleas from trying to help him. 
in his difficulty. 

LIVING TO PURPOSE. 

To he aa happy as we may be in this worlds ■) ,- 
and with this world's means aii<io^^it<QknitiMK: ' ^ 
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we muBt conceive — (besides that aim wMch is 
above all other aims, the aim to fit ourselves 
for a life to come)— -a purpose that is "^orth 
accomplishing, but that will not make us its 
slaves. Two classes of people miss fall half of 
that measure of enjoyment of this life whioli 
is within their grasp. The one class is com- 
posed of those who have one dearest temporal 
object of pursuit, which they keep steadily in 
view for many long years, allowing it to 
mould their thoughts and govern their con- 
versation, and doing nothing of consequence 
that has not a reference to it. The confidence 
in their ultimate success which monomaniacs 
of this stamp have prevents them from suffer- 
ing so much as others would icom the tejan- 
porary fluctuations of fortune they es^peneneA 
in the chace, but at the same time the conoan* 
tration and engrossment of their faculties ami 
energies cuts them off from that happy variety 
of pleasure which Nature has offei^d them. 
The other clara consists of those who have 
not enough of steadfastness or will aboat 
them to stick to one definite olirject lor six 
months together. The 'scuoe^ ^^wi^gobfi^^^ 
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mankind, those who have bent their lives tc 
{ a single purpose, have probably not been 

the happiest, but those who live with no pur- 
^ pose at all beyond the satisflEiction of fche 

wants of to-day and to-morrow must surely be 

among the least happy. 

SENSITIVENBSS. 

Those persons who show themselves mos< 
easily affronted or aggrieved are not the mos< 
really sensitive, any more than they are the 
most sensible, people. The cue to that feature 
of their character is not sensibility, but conceit* 
; Thin-skinned people, as they are called, are 

1^! imdoubtedly a great nuisance to society. I< 

might be supposed that they are a grea< 
:i nuisance to themselves also, but I am not sure 

that is always the case. They have a capa- 
city for being offended, as other persons have 
a capeuuty for being pleased ; and life to then 
would lose one of its charms if they could 
suppose that their neighbours ceased trying 
to annoy them. Fortunately for themselves 
then, but unfortunately for others, it is impos- 
jfible to avoid feeding thsvc ^tN«ct»d vaaity. 
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Persons who mffer from a too acute sensibility 
do not trouble society much with their grie- 
vances. And, in general, more than ordinary 
sensitiveness, being true delicacy of feeling, 
when not assuming the form of disease, is not 
often offensive to society, because the remarks 
which it prompts have not a selfish bearing. 
Sensitive persons, with evenly balanced minds, 
have a quick insight into character; but a 
readiness to suppose and resent offence to 
one's-self is a mental weakness not consistent 
with strong powers of observation. 



SBLF-CONCEITED MEN. 

Self-conceited men form an exception to 
the rule '^ Birds of a feather flock together." 
like pith balls charged with the same kind 
of electricity, they have the sense to keep a 
respectful distance apart. A comfortable social 
circle of a dozen persons may include one man 
who is a worshipper of himself, but not two. 
You may ask together in a small company 
two philosophers, or two ignoramuses, or 
even two punsters, but it will be a grievance 
to all parties if you bring m t^o -nvol ts«q^« 



. . 1. 

if i- 
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Idleness likes companionship, gluttony is not 
arerse to society, knavery is sadly too quick 
at forming a brotherhood, and malice is pleased 
enough with a consort, but vanity is not one 
of the social vices. 

"honesty is the best policy." 

The hoUowness of this thieves' motto has 
been many a time exposed. What respectable 
man would like to confess himself the honour- 
able felon who was governed by such a 
proverb. It is a nursery caution to the in- 
expert young rogue : the grey-headed rascal 
has grown beyond it. Policy may be honest, 
for it is not obviously wrong to work out an 
object that obliges one to study circumstances 
and means ; but the honesty that is made a 
policy is about as estimable as the virtue that 
is made out of a necessity. 

AJrriCIPATION. 

The Pleasures of Memory are nothing to 

the Pleasures of Hope. Memory presents you 

mth hard historical facts that, if they are 

displeaaiDg, yon can do iio^;mi% ^v\k\»]Lt kick 
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out of the way ; but the regions of Fancy are 
all your own. More than half the enjoyment 
and suffering of life oonsists in anticipation* 
Fortunate then are they who have learnt to 
" look on the bright side of things " — and it 
is a lesson that may be learnt, though there 
iis a wonderful difference in mental constitu- 
tions in this respect — for they have secured 
beyond dispute a moiety of the average hap- 
piness of life ; and, *^ come what come may," 
a fine blue horizon of to-morrow sets off the 
blackest pictures of to-day. 

LOVE AND SELF-LOVE. 

Many a scoundrel has been loved to the 
extreme of devotion, many a fool has bees 
idolized ; but if you ever see a thoroughly 
selfish man receiving the homage of a woman's 
affection, that affection must be kept alive by 
the memory of something which is lost The 
completely selfish man is surrounded by a 
deep moat which divides him from the warm 
natural feelings of his own kith and kin. 
He may seek to dignify his selfishness by 
what everyone will allow to \^ V^ ^\xv^\;^i^ 
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integ^tj ; he may endeavour to enliven it by 
hnmour ; he may, by a desperate effort, strive 
to shake off for a moment the consequences of 
the curse by the semblance of conviviality ; — 
but it won't do, he remains a pillar of ice, 
you catch a chill when you catch sight of 
him, and if you are only an instant in his 
presence you come out all aglow with the 
reaction. 



THB MIND IN A 6MILB. 

The physiognomist should see a countenance 
smiling, frowning, and in grief before he 
pronounces a decided opinion. These three 
kinds of action by the features are the most 
characteristic of any. A frown may signify 
more than the appreciation of an offence : 
you may sometimes see in it high principle, 
or villany. The facial token of sorrow may 
express love or malice, and at times shows in 
relief various other prevailing feeUngs and 
sentiments which do not seem to have much 
connection with grief. The child cries in 
anger; the hysterical woman laughs in pain. 
A smile tella most of all. ^o o>^«c \3cAAaitor7 
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expression of the face marks so clearly the 
individual man or woman. A thoroughly 
bad-hearted man canH smile pleasingly. An 
ugly smile completely destroys the illusion of 
the finest female features. There are some 
persons who can never smile without saying, 
as plainly as a look can say, ' Of all this 
clever company I know myself the chief.' A 
sickly cold smile, like the rejection of a moon- 
beam on the water, is a sign of distrust and 
deceit. When you see the corners of the 
mouth rather disposed to turn down than up 
in smiling, there is a character to be wary of. 
If you would g^ve a shrewd guess at charac- 
ter from a single glance at the face, look at 
the instant that the countenance changes from 
a state of repose to a smile. 



THE WHOLE AND ITS PARTS. 

You often meet with persons who are will- 
ing to confess themselves as sinful as most men, 
as fallible as most men, not more wise or 
scrupulous than most men; and yet whom 
you find it almost impossible to convict in 
their own eyes of one "p««\\cvx\ax \ii^^ ^^^« 
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"Hiej will defend thnmselvcs to the lost on « 
point where there is barely Btaniliog- ground ; 
but give them an open field, spaco to turn about 
in, and the fair opportuniLj of displa^ng all 
their graces, and tliuy aurreudcr at discretion. 
8aoh people arc usually what thi;y acknow- 
ledge themselves to bo — ao better than most 



A belief in God's Providence, an upright 
heart, and a cheerful diapositiou will carry 
the moat incapable inan alive through this 
world happily and honourably ; aud if there 
ii one other thing necessary to Bucceea, it is 
a belief in one's-solf, practically doveloped 
into Bteadfaat.nesa of purpose or perseverance. 
Lacking either of these elements of a good 
life, your clever, your brilliant, even your 
lackUy-born man is not to be envied or copied 
by any one who haa a name to win, a fortune 
to make, or a work to acoumpltsh that is 
worth the labour and sorrow of a lifetime. 
Without self-reliance you can do nothing, 
withoat oheorfulneaa yon can bear iiothing. 
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without uprightness you can be nothing, and 
without faith in Ood you can expect nothing 
that seems a fitting end for all the exercises 
of a busy and earnest career of thirty years — 
(and of all the joys which are permitted to 
mortals none are so deep as the anticipation 
of greater joys to come) ; but if you are self- 
reliant and cheerful and upright, and if you 
have a real belief in the infinite goodness and 
wisdom and mintUe particularity of designs 
respecting mankind that extend from the time 
the foundations of the world were laid to the 
period of the earthly existence of the latest- 
bom human creature, you have within you 
and at your command every requisite for a 
useful life, a happy life, and a noble life. 

ADMIBA.TI0N AKD AFFECTION. 

It is possible to admire without entertaining 
the least spark of affection, but it is impos- 
sible to love a person who has not some 
quality that excites our admiration. We love 
that which wo approve — never that which 
we can despise. The tm^a <saM«^ ^'i \artt» 
affection is always aotae\.\im:^^^XxN3^:5 «i\5iRJ«»-- 
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One can be angry for a just or an unjust 
reason ; or fear, or hope, or grieve, or rejoice, 
when the cause of these passions is right or 
improper, when our judgment clearly con- 
demns us as well as when conscience does not 
interpose a word of objection : but there must 
be some worthy object, in imagination at 
least, if not in reality, to call forth love. It 
is a great mistake to say love is blind. To 
give an illustration of a case that would most 
feivour that doctrine of chance, love is blind 
only in the sense that a man is blind who at 
mid-day looks up from the bottom of the shaft 
of a deep pit: it is true he sees not the 
varied landscape around the pit's mouth, he 
does not perceive the hum and hurry of busi- 
ness on the surface of the earth, but he looks 
upward and sees, shining high in the heavens, 
the bright stars which the glare of day- will 
not allow those to see who are above ground. 
Sometimes a very worthy and warm-hearted 
person fails to gain many loving friends, from 
a want of those qualities which are necessary 
to popularity ; but, depend upon it, a charao- 
ter that haa won sincere «ol^ «\>xoTi% Section 
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has something admirable and valuable about it. 

RELIOIOtrS TECHNICALITIES. 

There is nothing, except sheer deceit, more 
odious to intelligent men in the religious 
world than the pharisaical use of figures of 
speech that have had all the life blown and 
beaten out of them ages ago. The figures are 
not bad in themselves. Many of the com- 
monest tropes, that flow like water from the 
lips of the most humble and true disciple as 
well as in an oily stream of cant from the 
hypocrite's mouth, are as nervous and pointed 
(I would say nothing in a general way about 
their elegance) as any terse phrase to be picked 
out of Shakespeare. If we could banish them 
all from our memories, and then listen to 
them as newly introduced, by degrees, in the 
sermons of a popular preacher, how we should 
be struck by their poetical aptness? But the 
fact is, the expressions have Mien from their 
first position, that of remarkable figures to 
embody extraordinary facts, and are now usu- 
ally no more than the language of formal 
godliness. We have heatd. ^«vsl^>^X«t^^^^ 
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taaaj tunes whsn the speaker liu had no an- 
dentuidiDg of them, nod so many more tames 
when the Bpeoker has had na meaning for 
thsm, that they hSTe tbemselTeB acquired the 
nnnator^ character of empty impettinencios. 
To cOTTMt this miflchief, would it not be well 
if the minister would uae as much bm poarible 
other modee of speaking than those stereotyped 
pbrawfl which have become worn through 
being so iU-osed, and avail himself of the old 
figures onlj when he can give them a new 
fores and significance P 



The contract of friendship eon never be 
mended when it is broken by a falsehood. 
If a tradesman has cheated you, deal with 
him again (supposing yon cannot get better 
served elsewhere), yet be on your guard; 
if a servant has robbed yon, give him pardon 
(should he ask it) for one offence, yet do 
not trust him far ; but if a friend has deli- 
berately lied to you, it would be aatnrol 
to steel your heart to bis blandishments for 
ever. To expresa besxtj «.1\m^\dko.^ W a 
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person is eqmvalent to swearing to be rigidly 
truthful and honest in his presence ; and he 
who breaks that oath is morally a perjurer. 

DREAM-FAITH. 

The omnipotence of feiith is very remark- 
ably exemplified in dreams. Only believe 
in your own power, and you may defy the 
most horrible nightmare. Be courageous, 
fear nothing, and you are truly ** the monarch 
of all you survey." But just begin to doubt, 
get frightened, distrust yourself, and in a mo- 
ment you are impaled upon the horns of th^ 
ferocious bull, or fall into the jaws of the lion, 
or disappear in the bowels of the earth. 
What a delightful sensation is that of flying, 
in dreams ! Have you never found yourself 
trying at midnight the most daring experi- 
ment of DsBdalns-— climbing to some hill-top 
as a starting point, venturing a leap frcaa the 
bedroom window sill, or even feeling so light* 
some as to soar aloft from the level road P As 
long as yon have faith, you sail along superbly 
through etiier, scarcely deigning to look at 
the few smpriaed mortaia "9?^^ «s% ^'^ WrT«. 
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firma below you ; but no sooner do you begin 
to wonder whether you won't fall than your 
waxen wings melt, and down you come 
toppling into the Icarian Bea. 

liOYB AND PRIDE. 

Love and pride are strange companions. They 
are so often together that, uncompromising 
antagonists as they proye, if you are given to 
philosophise on the passions you have thought 
there must be some affinity between them. 
We take pride in what we lovej we love 
what we are proud of. A proud man loves 
himself; a lover is proud of somebody else. 
Love is a description of esteem, and so is 
pride, Walker calls pride, amongst other 
things, "a generous elation of the heart," 
and if love does not amount to this, 'tis but 
a " vexation of spirit" — so that in any sense 
I think we can make out a relationship. But 
then, were there ever seen two other such 
natural enemies ! There is not a safer remedy 
for pride than love ; and of all the insidious 
And open adversaries that love ever contended 
with, pride is the mo&t \sa»^!d^^^>^. Sir 
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Edward Bulwer wrote a fine play to show 
how love can conquer pride, and in the drama 
of a greater master we are told that the love- 
inspired lines of the poet are able to ** plant 
in tyrants mild humility." And O ! Love, 
even genuine, honest Love, how often hast 
thou succumbed before the assaults of Pride ! 
More often than to any other foe. The mask- 
ed battery of pride, worked by a selfish crew, 
is love's greatest danger. I verily believe 
that true love never teas subdued by anything 
but by pride. 



BELF-GOVEBNMEKT. 

It is a.commoTi saying that the man who is 
unable to govern himself is unfit to govern 
others ; but that a man who does not govern 
himself cannot govern others is not so trite 
and obvious a remark. Nevertheless, there is 
a more practical truth in the second than in 
the first proposition. You may become tem- 
porarily a great power in your own sphere 
by the exercise of the sheer muscular force of 
passion ; but to live from year to year, not a 
mere disturbing cause, but ^. ToJiMi^ xasws^ *"«^- 
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fluBDoe in society, your oim mind and con- 
duct muBt be ruled by moral principle. 



We are apt very much, to exaggerate the 
difference between the amount of iiappineM 
wliicb falls to tbe lot of one person and that 
-which is the portion of anotlter. Tliera is an 
averse measure of good in this life which is 
within the grasp of all but a very gmall 
minori^ of mankind. It is wonderful how 
little Buffioes to make some persons happy ; 
and it is no less surprising what large means 
of pleasure do but in other cases support a 
joyless existence. " 'Tis in oureelTeB that we 
ore thus, or thus." Not the wealth of the 
Indiu and the power of Alexander combined — 
no sam. of rioliea, and no advantage of place — 
are worth anything without a happy diapoai- 
tion. The world was evidently given to na t» 
enjoyourselvesandiniproTe onrselvesin; but, 
letting alone the duty of improvement, bow 
few there are who ful&l properly the duty of 
enjoyment '. Tlte way to be happy ia to be- 
lieve ia Ood and in oun^^w. «. ««& who 
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does that thorougldy can smile at any calamity 
less awful than death. 

TBXTTH AND TRUST. 

Truth and Trust are united, as their oppo- 
sites are, by a bond which casuistry cannot 
sunder. General unbelievers in other men's 
honour are themselyes capable of the worst 
deceit. He who would not confide in the 
simple honesty of his own brother, when he 
can assign no special reason to doubt, is pro* 
bably a thorough rogue. Suspicion and dis- 
trust are the eye-holes of knave's mask: 
you may see the evil genius peeping through 
them. 

CHBISTIAK MUBMUBSBS. 

What a brave world ttna would be if all 
church and chapel- goers acted as though they 
believed in their hearts this text : ** All things 
work together for good!" The diflTerenoe 
amongst nominal Christians on this point is 
just the difference between those who believe 
in themselves and those who believe in Qod^ 
When yon meet with a con&rm»^ tcracrco^Qx^st^ 

I 
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then you me«t with one who believed in him- 
self and haa been disappointed. When 70U 
meet with a religious man who is " always re- 
joicing," in him jou have the finest example 
of the believer in Ood. 



The ancients seem to have thought it 
scarcely possible to overrate the power of 
music. Folybius must have had a high idea 
of the civilizing influence of music to have 
accounted for the immorality prevalent in 
Cyoietbee by the neglected musical educadon 
of the inhabitants. In hia days it waa evi- 
dently put one of the chief amongst those 
"liberal arts" the stndy of which emollit 
tnore$, nee sinil etse Jiros. Pope was not the 
first to discover that " Musio hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast." Terpander, a 
musician of Lesbos, we are told, on one occa- 
sion promptly reduced a Spartan mob to order 
by his sweet playing on the lyre. Another 
Lesbian professor did someUung still more 
TTOnderfuL Thia was Arioa, who seems, like 
modem PflganiiUi not to'^'^fe'^wKv^tayented 
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by his devotion to the divine art from occupy- 
ing himself in the gross pursuit of wealth. 
He paid a visit to Italy, got very rich, and 
was on his return voyage to Corinth, when 
he found that the sailors had plotted to throw 
him overboard and appropriate his riches. 
Arion does not appear to have attempted a 
musical charm on the sailors; but, as they 
gave him leave to say Good-bye to the world 
in a tune, he took up his instrument and 
addressed himself to the fishes. Presently 
dolphins were observed surroundiug the ship, 
and, having concluded by a grand finale, the 
musician jumped into the sea among the dol- 
phins. One of the music- charmed fish, says 
the story, carried Arion safely ashore. The 
sequel is a warning to all " savage breasts " 
that refuse to acknowledge the charms of 
music. Arion went to court with his grie- 
vance, and all the sailors were ordered to be 
crucified. The feat of Mercury in setting all 
the eyes of Argus to sleep by the sound of 
his lyre may be thought not so very extra- 
ordinary after all; but the marvels of Orpheus 
are to be reasoned upon only '^Yl'&xl wxa <iws\sss» 
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to the conaidetatioii of "the miuio of the 
spheres" and the like mjsteriea. When 
Orphena played, wild heasts were held in rapt 
attention, cifera ceased to flow, trees danced 
to the music, and mountains collected around 
him b) listen. These Grecian mythes are bnt 
a poetical exaggeration of fact. 

" Nought so atockieh, hard, and fall of rage, 

" But muaio for the time doth obaage hia aature." 
That wicked Emperor who played when 
Bome was burning must have been a vile 
fiddler. In real music there ia a refining, 
elevating influence that is as certiunly aaso- 
ciated with nothing else human. Shakeapeara 
IB ad severe upon unmusical people as Polyhins 
was upon the Cyntethiana. 
" The man that hath no muaio in himaelf, 

Sor is not moved with ooncouree of aweet «oaad(, 

Is fit for treaions, atrata^ma, and apoils ; 

The motiaDB of hia ipirit are dull ai night, 

And hit affections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no aoob man be trusted." 
And the converse of this ia surely aa true. 
A genuine love of music ia no mean tcatimony 
ia a person'a favour, \£ tBB\va%« «x« *a be 
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jadged. Bat then it is not always so easy to 
discover as one may imagplne. You don't very 
often meet with any one who will not profess 
to love music. Most persons will tell you 
they are fond of music — and so most persons 
are, in a general sort of way ; but there is a 
wide difference between merely liking it as 
a pretty amusement and thoroughly enjoying 
it as the most spiritual gratification of the 
senses. 



GU&IOUS COINCIDENCES. 

Curious coincidences have great weight 
with imaginative minds. In religion they are 
the fertile source of error, and often the 
support but never the first revelation of 
truth. It is a striking fact in psychology that 
a curious coincidence does more to give a doc- 
trine a temporary ascendancy than the most 
elaborate or most cogent process of argument. 
This shows that there is in the human mind 
an instinctive apprehension of the supernatural. 
A creed that has no better defence against the 
enemy than curious coincidences mxi&t ^^^- 
aentljrMl} but we have no 11^^.10 ^xt^^^."^ 
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sweeping sneer at curious coincidences, for 
even pure faith is built up with such material. 



THE COUNTENANCE. 

The countenance is the escutcheon of the 
man, and the features combine to express the 
armorial device. Every man, woman, and 
child in the world is a physiognomist ; and 
if physiognomy is a science, man is not the 
only reasoning animal. It is enough to call 
forth a melancholy thought that we know so 
many palpable likenesses of the brutes as to 
be quite satisfied with Emerson's explanation 
of the doctrine of metempsychosis. "Ah! 
brother," says he, " hold fast to the man and 
and awe the beast ; stop the ebb of thy soul, 
ebbing downwards into the forms of those 
into whose habits thou hast now for these 
many years slid." All the passions unveil 
themselves in the countenance, and gleam 
from the eye. Milton says of Satan — ^who 
has made a speech wherein acknowledgment 
of the goodness of God is mixed up with 
de£ance of his power, and remorse struggles 
with obduracy until t\io t^^otimv^ ^\ ^^^^aas. 
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is wound up by the diabolic principle, " Evil, 
be thou my good" — 

" Thus while he spake each passion dimm'd his face, 
Thrice changed wifch pale ire, envy, and despair ; 
Which marked his borrowed visage, and betrayed 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld : 
For heavenly minds from such distempers foul 
Are ever clear." 

The beautiful moral qualities are as distinctly 
represented here : 

** One shade the more, one ray the less 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place." 

— Hebrevj Melodies. 
The connection between features of character 
and features of the face is not an arbitrary 
one, or dependent upon fanciful association ; 
but the intellect and the heart cannot act 
without moulding the countenance. There 
must be some fine light in the eye, some 
sweet melody in the voice, some peculiar 
charm in the manners, to reconcile us to an 
ugly face; for ugliness ia ^IYn^^u-^^ x'5^^j^»^^^ 
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and suggests depravity. Instinct has taught 
us truly that the beautiM is the good. 



niPBTUOSlTY AND PKBSEYERANCE. 

Enthusiasm gains an empty triumph of a 
moment; perseverance has the ultimate reward 
in success. The passionate efforts of enthu- 
siasm quickly produce weariness; the cool 
plodding of perseverance is economy of force. 
Enthusiasm is the adornment of the machinery 
of perseverance. Perseverance is respectable 
and commendable; enthusiasm is admirable 
and noble. Any base fellow with any base 
purpose may possess the virtue of perseverance, 
but it generally needs an elevated object to 
rouse one into enthusiasm. These two quali- 
ties — calm perseverance and restless eagerness 
— are never both strongly marked in the 
same character. When you find a man 
remarkable for his steadfast pursuit of some 
definite object, his sober perseverance ih. 
working out some general business of his life, 
you need not look in him for sudden flashes 
of genius, outbursts of earnest eloquence, 
explodona of mines oi igaasvOTs. «^Tvsai% ^ it 
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were hj a chance footfall ; neither can you 
expect much firmness of will or long-sustained 
exertion firom persons easily and often excited 
to vehement manifestations of feeling. Per- 
severance is indispensable to success in life, 
but without a little enthusiasm now and then 
it would be a dull drama. 



THB ▲UTHOB'S vanity. 

The author's vanity, shown in his writings, 
may possibly be tolerated sometimes for the 
sake of his true merits ; but it is never con- 
cealed among any number of excellencies, and 
certainly it b never justified by any amount 
of success. Affectation and vanity are such 
sins in an author that, possessing them, he 
would not be sanctified if he wrote with the 
pen of an archangel. 

THE STABS. 

The stars — ^pearls round the tiara of night 
— lamps guiding winged Fancy's flight to 
Heaven — ^how natural is the child's thought, 
" O, how I wonder what you are ! " Coma 
out into the open air on oti Ci\^«x q»\ss^ wgs^ 
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when you can aee three thousand eyes gazing 
upon you from the sky, and say if it is won- 
derful that there should be star-worshippers P 
There ia not a more anblime view in Nature. 
We look with contempt upon the idolatry 
that bows to pieces of carved and blackened 
wood, but in the adoration of the heavenly 
bodies there is something less unworthy of the 
humao intellect. According to the Sabian 
story, the idols of the whole earth came toge- 
ther one night into a Babylonian temple t« 
mourn for a priest who had been put to death 
by his king because he recommended the 
worship of the stars. No two subjects have 
been made so much use of by the poets as the 
stars and the eyes. The expression of the 
human eye may be infinitely varied : the 
aspect of the glistening heavens is always 
one of beauty and solemnity. One cannot 
gaze alone on the blue sky brilliant with stars 
and not feel serious. Imagination, wandering 
onwards towards the cresset of the sky, soon 
loaee sight of earthly landmarks in the realms 
beyond the grave: t.hea« It peoples with 
aagelio fiieuds wb.o TjAwnaft ia \a "^Asa^ 
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The poet who, in " Adonais," so toachingly 
commemorates the death of his friend Keats, 
leaves the subject in the following verse : — 

" The breath whose might I have invoked in song 

Descends on me ; my spirit's bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 

Whose sails are never to the tempest given ; 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar ; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are." 

And love, which is more than friendship, in 
its apotheosis of the absent one, goes to the 
stars for a trope. " Come gentle night," says 
Juliet, 

" Come, loving, black-browed night. 

Give me my Romeo ; and, when he shall die, 
Take him, and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun." 



FLEETING JOT. 

While we sit here in our earthly "^^V^MiRSi 
and gnrdeas, like a race of Ocii\i'a%»> t^^^wto^.'^ 
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fiiw thecnies, bniily trifling, the great aaioine 
Deronrer stands bj, mocking. There are 
moments, pu'haps hoars, in Mine men's Utm 
(T say not ia all} when the emotions are bo 
delightful, the happineaa bo real, that in the 
inmoat sonl there is scarce a wish for change, 
for an^ better experience. Bat the light 
bdes, the beU tolls — 'My ang«l of joy is 
departing ; I have only dreampt.' The shadcH 
come and go, and the longing spirit in a 
strange land dreameth of Home. 



The tme gentleman has been defined to 
be one who nerer A.oe» that of which he is 
ashamed. The definition is iholty, and per- 
haps would be bettor amended to ' one who 
never does that of which he ougM to be 
ashamed.' Diogenes, no gentleman, was 
obviously not ashamed of his cynicism, though 
he ought to have been. There are some men 
who would place immoral actions — calling 
them pieces of shrewdness, smart strokes of 
buaiaeas, and Qm like — to their credit in a 
Asian oe-sheet ot theii cWim^mi '■ 'Ca»^ vct^ wA 
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ashamed of such things, ttiough they ought to 
be, bat they cannot be called gentlemen. The 
character of the true gentleman includes four 
essentials, — ^honesty, courtesy, modesty, and 
dignity. The true gentleman will not say or 
act the thing that is not ; behaves with kind- 
ness to the weak and respect to inferiors ; is 
not assuming or obtrusive, and is no swag- 
gerer ; and pays a sensible (but not an abject) 
regard to the feelings, sentiments, and usages 
of the society in which he lives. All these 
things are comprehended in respecting one's 
self and respecting one's neighbours. 



KNOWLBDOE IS POWEB. 

*< Knowledge is power" is one of those 
aphoristic sayings of master minds that, while 
they forcibly suggest a truth, are in themselves 
only figures of speech, and, possessing the 
attributes of a proverb, are sometimes adopted 
with too little reflectidn and applied with too 
little discrimination. Knowledge is as distinct 
from power as a book is from a living man. 
Knowledge is not power, for omniscience atkd 
impotence might coexifit. ILno^^^^'^ ^w^ 
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accomplish no more^iritliout power than the 
railway locomotiTe could Etccomplish widiout 
Bteam. A Qreek-aage, to illustrate and enforce 
the principle of the lever, amused hie Bcholara 
by aayin^ that if he were supplied with a 
fulcrum he conld move the world. He very 
weU knew that he could do nothing of the 
kind. Science might enable him to tell with 
wonderful exactness wtiat muat be the propor- 
tionate length and thickneas of a lever that 
would lift the earth, and what amount of 
force must be apphed ; but if the philosopher 
had his Mcrum and his machinery furnished 
for him all ready adjusted for his experiment, 
he would be as long in lifting the earth with 
his knowledge of dynamics as the powder 
would be in propelling the cannon ball without ' 
the application, of the lighted match. The 
knowledge that could plan a solar system muat 
have the co-operation of the power that could 
establish a law of gravitation before it could 
construct and put in. motion that system. 
Knowledge discovers power, but whan we say 
that knowledge ts power, we only mean that 
brute force needs uiteY^A^enX. &^c^kia — not 
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that reason supersedes muscle ; for ** faith 
without works is dead." 



" ALL IS VANITY." 

" All is Vanity," saith the preacher. All 
earthly things are naught. How grand must 
be the antithesis ! With what divinity has 
this " all " been compared ? All our com- 
plaints and regrets and disappointments are 
significant at last of this one fact — there is 
in man that which needs an eternity of time 
to explore and an infinity of language to 
expound. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

In all enterprises depending for success upon 
popularity^ a little enthusiasm is worth a great 
deal of sober argument. If a doctrine, or a 
principle, or a scheme, that is thrust upon the 
attention of the public as an important thing 
has not enough vitality to kindle one small 
spark of enthusiasm, the common judgment 
of mankind upon it is that mankind will not 
be greatly prejudiced if it slips out of know- 
ledge or existence. EnthusiaAiai^tVi^ ^<^^'<Ci5^^ 



to influence the maasea. All the world Mn be 
affected by enthasioisai, bat all the world caimot 
aa easilj anderstand a, prooess of Taasoning. 
The mind must be educated before the iniui 
becomes a logician, but the in&nt in arms is a 
little euthusiEiit bom. Of all public men, be 
who most needs eathnBioBm to do his work 
properly ia the moral instructor. Withont 
enthusiasm, the preacher ia but a lecturer on 
the science of religion. ¥ou maj tell a well- 
known moral truth in such a manner that the 
eWect upon the hearers shall be as if joa 
showed them the dry old corse of a creature 
that Had laid buried in the catacombs for the 
last ten centuries ; they will not for a moment 
dispute the substantial existence of the thing, 
aud they may be rather interested to ezaDuoe 
it as a relic, but they will be aa likely to take 
nodce of ita practical bearing on their own 
lives OS a modem physician will be to pre- 
scribe muminy'paate for consumption. On 
the other hand, warned by enthusiasm, yon 
may give the same truth the character of a 
aoble sentiment that muatbereoeired into the 
beaxt and illustrated m tiis 'wmisisA, aa well 
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as drily acknowledged and looked at through 
the mental philosopher's quizzing-glass. 



OONVBNTIONAL FBIENDLINEBg. 

Conventional Friendliness is the shabbiest 
shell of a rotten kernel that ever deceived any 
one. It does deceive sometimes, and the con- 
sequences are very bad. Ask a man to visit 
you, press him, assure him you are glad to see 
him and will be most happy to meet him again ; 
and if tliat man afterwards discovers that you 
really don't care for his company, or perhaps that 
you rather prefer being out of it, and rather 
prefer his keeping away from your house, he 
must have very blunt feelings if he does not 
remember your invitation and your welcome 
as stinging insults. Not that you meant them 
to be so ; of course you didn't ; you merely 
meant to be agreeably polite : but it is the 
most disagreeable, mortifying kind of polite- 
ness a man ever suffered under. Why haven't 
people the common sense and the common 
honesty to abstain from giving invitations they 
don't wish accepted, and from professing «. 
greater regard for theix aoc^KifiAnXasi^^^ ^Cgaxl 

J 
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they hare? Why can't people be conrteonB 
and BocUble without telling bo many compli- 
mentary lies P Though these amaU decep- 
tions areallo wed by society, really good-hearted 
men and women do not practise them. They 
are a part of the civilised nonsenae of this 
artMly polite age that is not half so felicitous 
as hooped petticoats. 



Hamaa life is measured by pains and plea- 
sures. Monotony sends ns ta sleep. Stirring 
incidents and an active career are necessary to 
the full enjoyment of existence. An eren 
undisturbed life promotes only vegetable 
growth. Nothing is more tormenting than 
sameness to the mind that has been ones 
arouaed and delighted by variety of scene and 
character. Drowsy persons don't live out half 
their days. 



A long series of petty vexatjona usually 
produces the chronic disease of an irrifabU 
temper, bat tbe recoUnQ&m ot & %iw!^ wmow 
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hoB a softening and refining influence over 
the life which is some kind of compensation 
for the original suffering. So necessary, in- 
deed, is the personal experience of trials to 
qualify one for being both the subject and 
object of sincerely kind feeling, that if you 
could find a person who has never known a 
grief worth mentioning, such an one would 
deserve to be heartily pitied. 

THE BYE . 

The life of the face is the eye. How cold 
and impassive is the noblest countenance in 
sculpture compared with the face that looks 
out upon us from the " breathing canvas ! " 

" Oh ! o'er the eye death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light." 

Here is the lamp by which we read the 
doubtful expression of each single feature. 
Instinctively we look to the eye to interpret 
or corroborate the quivering lip or the sud- 
denly flushed cheek. The eye is a crystal 
entrance to a spiritual palace, and lets us 
glance for a moment into the inviolate sanctu- 
ary of soul. If you watch t\i^ erj^^ q! ^ ^«c«^- 



tive person yon may read a perpetaal soliloqny. 
The eye dagoerreotypea thooght. Shelley 
speaks of " eyes, the Bhrioes of nnaw&kened 
thought." Itisleaa within thepower of the will 
to control this ideal telegraph than to oremtle 
all the other physical expresaiooa of feeling. 
Margaret of Brankeome (Lay of the Latt 
MmtlrelJ might strire in vain to seem no- 
concerned, 

" Wbea ber blue ef ei their leoret told." 
When Wycliffe (in RokebffJ read the prof- 
fered scroll, 



Suffolk coming into the preaenee of Henry IV. 
after the death of Olo'ster, the King says. 



The description of passion is never complete 
without a reference to the eye, and the poets 
often in a brief pasBtge about the eyes are 
avBt efibctive in portraying character. What 
better conception ot '^mtj tm^^ h« Agured 
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than by Moore when he describes H0I7 Eyes 

which were 

'* As shining beacons, Bolely 
To light to Heaven " ? 

Milton ^yes ns an idea of the passion which 
bums without consuming in Hell by the 
aspect of those "baleful eyes," ** that sparkling 
blazed/' Every laughing look of Hero, says 
her poet, blooms with a hundred graces. 
The witchery of the Nereides* eyes and the 
petrifying glance of the Gorgons are the sole 
points in fables which prove that the ancients 
knew something of a modem mesmeric 
wonder. 



THE V GIGE. 

The voice is produced by the finest possible 
musical instrument, capable of infinite modu- 
lation. Every one has a peculiar key and 
style of melody. When Pallas spoke, in the 
Iliad, 

" The voice divine confessed the warlike maid." 
When Ulysses spoke, 

" Soft as the fleeces of deaoeiidrck^^ VDkfirsR% 
The copious acoenta feU^wWilcL «vai vcN*r 
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We shonld as soon forget our &iends' tacea 
as their voices. There are aome Toioes whose 
harsh tones gyrate upon the ear like priBon 
chaim; some steelly, dietaacing, putting to 
flight all STmpath J ; some imoothlj gliding, 
remindiDg one of the slimy serpent; some — 
met with new and then — so rich and fine in 
their lightest tone that one can listen to no 
evil about their owners. 

" The deril hath not in his quiver's ab<»ee 
An orrav for the heart like a sweet v<noe." 
The " silver voice " of Longfellow's " Spirit of 
Poetty" 

"Istharioh maiio ofasnmmer hird 

Heard in the still night, with its passionate 

eadenoe." 

The voice is a remarkably expressive oi^n 

of seatimeat and emotion. There is not mnch 

mistake about the voices of affectation and 

conceit ; servility and braggadocia have tones 

of their own ; a peculiar ring marks hollow- 

hearted selfishness; everybody knows the croak 

of discontsnt and the growl of irascibility; 

but of all the chaiacteristic sounds of an 

anworthy thing the moat a£e^<s^«i »s% Q^isk 
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of cant. What a vast variety of expression 
any person can give to the same words ! You 
may ntter the word "Indeed" in the most 
common, conversational way; yon may ex- 
claim " Indeed ! " wonderingly, admiringly, 
contemptuously, or derisively; you may speak 
as if you were appalled or as if you were 
enraptured, as if fascinated or as if wearied, 
perplexed or enlightened; you may seem 
to mean by it just nothing at all, or cry 
" Indeed ! " 

" As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit." 

The most common -place word is susceptible 
of as many meanings as the heart has moods 
of feeling. An acute student of the pathology 
of verbal expression might perhaps gain some 
hints of popular character by remarking the 
peculiarities of emphasis and accentuation that 
distinguish the natives of different provinces. 
Amongst the eccentric modes of speaking that 
a stranger in the United States quickly notices 
is the false expression with which an Ameri- 
can colloquially repeats your words upon 
being told of something li^ (SI'Sl tvqX "^ksnss^ 
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if Ik h^ bten aa wiM aa jon, or aa if what 
b£ hfard could aot veil be otharwiae. Cni~ 
doGT, dceeit, eaimestaeai, indolenee, power, 
ieeUeuaE, knc, hate, eoange, fear, joy, and 
die liLoaMod-fidd afpacu ot protcvi ohaniCtor 
u« diidoaed and obwmd ereiy day io the 
toaet of the Tuice; but there is alwftfs a 
donuftaott aeldoiii fhangiiiH fhal tlftftiifla the 



Some people wonld almost as aooabe oanght 
pilfeiing an ^iple &om a frnit-sbkll aa speak- 
ing kindly to a beggar eiuld. Some people 
act as if Ihey would nthn Uke paina to 
make themaelTca feared than take thur aaae 
aod be loved. The di^»eat diaorden under 
which tbeae two dasaes are labotuing <dtan 
maoifest theouelTea in the same way, to the 
diaoMiBtaiv of the moral qnaok*. When 
andvil mannen fm& toof^ <<ick&& >?^SL%4ealn 
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mere pride, there is good hope of a cure ; but, 
when the diagnosis indicates a fatal want of 
generosity in the heart, the would-be physi- 
cian must be careful how he meddles with 
the eruption. 

"OUPBOABD LOVE." 

Friendship that has its origin in self-interest 
is sure to come to an abrupt termination some 
day. It is like the Treaty of Commerce 
between England and France : what we give 
by it is to benefit ourselves, what we get by 
it is to benefit our neighbours, — and so they 
may say also on the other side. Attachment 
capable of outliving reverses of fortune was 
never bred over the counter. 



TWO PRINCIPLES OP SOCIAL INTBBC0T7K8E. 

There are two principles adopted by t^o 
different classes of people in their treatment 
of new acquaintances. One principle is to 
treat every man as honest till he is proved to 
be a rogue ; the other is to treat every man 
as a rogue till he is proved to be honest. The 
disposition of innocent clu\<Sh»cA^»^^^^^^'^ 
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ererTthingi tite coaBrmed rascal anapeota 
everyone — his experienoe of himself putting 
info the shade his experience of the whole 
world besides. All the complete rogues 
among mankind may without hesitatioa be 
placed ia the class which ia guided by the 
second principle; but the fools are by no 
means confined to the class which acts npon 
the first. 



The bow of an anthor who moons to secure 
attention by twenty lines of preface should he 
a polished piece of impndcnce. Between 
boldness and elegance he catches most readers, 
and if the ornament is tinsel and the brave 
front hollow one mnst go farther to find it 
out. A confident tone and a grocefal manner, 
in a writer or a preacher, on the platfonn or 
in the shop, will make very small ability go 
a great way. First impressioas ore always 
important. Kesolution and self-assertion are 
more striking than modesty. With the crowd, 
to dare is to be great: only the few can 
discrimiaa,t6. The chaxMftinBm ai tha ^ea 
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is, however, more readily anveiled than any 
other kind o£ quackery; and as there are 
few frauds men are more annoyed hy than 
to he cheated into admiration of something 
unworthy, a pretentious introduction of one's- 
self to notice can only he excused, like rehel- 
lion, hy ultimate success. 



A HOMJEOPATHIC GLOBULE. 

If Adam had heen a Homceopathist clever 
enough to reduce one whole grain of opium 
to the thirtieth dilution (an ordinary strength 
for Homoeopathic medicine), and if every one 
of his descendants had employed the whole 
term of life in taking this medicine, at tjiie 
rate of a million doses per moment of time, 
there would remain enough of the original 
grain to physic all mankind for centuries upon 
centuries longer ; and though no one would 
have taken as much opium as would send him 
to sleep, he must he a wonderful man who 
could enumerate the globules that would still 
he unswallowed without going to sleep. There 
is a grain of truth in the theory of the 
Hom(9opathists, hut when lilhaX ^8ixv\& ^^\^^^ 
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into 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000;000,000 parU- 
olea, tiie intollectoal eye of one of the ten 
thonsftod angela that a mad philoeopher calcu- 
lated could dance on the point of a needle 
would acaccelf be microscopic enough to dis* 
cover a single particle. 



The poetic region of science is in the claads 
— it is the border-land of science and nesci- 
ence. One element of poeti; la raystery, and 
tme science can nerei posMss that element 
In a poetical image there must be scope for 
the fimcy; a figure of speech that leaves no 
room whatever for wonder or speculation is 
not Hnblime; there must be something sup- 
posed that is not ezprcBsed. Transcendental 
science, aspiring to the vagne charm of poetry, 
is apt to ventnre too far across that border- 
land of the obscure, and sometimes amaxes 
and &BCinateB us by the imagined discoveiy of 
a soientiflc trutb in a poetical fiction. One of 
tbeae startling propontionB ia that there is no 
liiait to the oommatuostion. c;^ inraluaa. «xA. cX. 
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sound — that, though the sound ceases at a 
little distance to be heard by human ears, a 
spoken word does actually agitate the whole 
atmosphere and produce a mechanical effect 
on nature which reaches to the ends of the 
earth. There is something grand in the 
thought of one's words resounding through 
the whole universe, but the grandeur is owing 
to poetry, which has the inventive faculty, 
and not to science, the sole province of which 
is to discover. 



LTBEBTT, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY. 

These three words were the text of the first 
French Revolution. The text and the first 
exposition of it were given to the world two 
thousand years ago. The words mean some- 
thing true, for France and for the world, for 
now and for ever. Liberty, the simplest, not 
often gainsaid ,* Equality, the hardest, wrecks 
most thinkers ; Fraternity, the finest, the apex, 
the acme, the goal. Variously interpreted and 
moulded, often very wrongly, this is the text 
not only of French Revolutions, but of all 
popular claims and efforts, iu. «l\\ Ivk^^^ «ocAl 
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places. It LH Lamsrtiae who says, " this idea 
is an onumatioQ of Christianity," and he is 

right ; FratemitT is in the Chrietinn mission. 
It is very probable that when Lamartine aaid 
that Christianity first proclaimed the three 
words which French philosophy re-echoed two 
thousand years afterwards, he had such a 
secondary and circumBcribed idea of what 
these words meant aa would have infinitely 
deti'acfed from the glory and the divinity 
the Christian mission. But I accept his pro- 
position : the genius of Christianity ia spoken 
in these words, Liberty, Equality, Fratemilj. 
The words may be understood in an intel- 
lectual and spiritual as well as in a social and 
political sense. The last and grandest of the 
three is Fraternity, universal brotherhood, 
universEd peace. Ever since the Christian era 
there has been going on a revolution having 
this for its text and object. Philanthropy 
has dreamed of it, and religion has prophesied 
it, but it is still a vision of tjmet to came. 
The text ends and centres in Fraternity. It 
(f»iis there — a fact to he borne in mind by 
certain uniateatloiully uobc^Sb^q^^ 
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who get hold of the^ third division of the 
Revolationary Charter and want to work that 
out, forgetting that two others come first. 
We most secure liberty and equality before 
we can have fraternity. We must fight the 
last battle of Liberty before we can hope to 
secure Fraternity. 

CONCEPTION. 

Many grand scientific discoveries have been 
arrived at through the fortuitous concourse in 
the mind of one man of ordinary ideas appa- 
rently quite unconnected. We are now doubt- 
less familiar with numerous isolated facts and 
circumstances which if memory would present 
us with simultaneously, and in their proper 
groupings, truths would become clear, disco- 
veries would be made, that are unsuspected 
now, and that will be novelties to the world a 
century hence. 

** WOMAN AND HBIl MASTER." 

The confiding nature of woman renders it 
necessary for her comfort that she should 
have a stronger will thoa "het o^vil \si l^baL 
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bEiok upon at times. A maji fbeb no such 
necessity. If he u natnrallj' infinn of pur- 
pose, and knowB the defeat, he doea not 
commtnilf look npon it as one to be remedied 
from without. A woman, on the contrary, 
lofdce in her male Mend for a real apiritiwl 
helpmate and guide, and is sorely disappointed- 
if she finds in him one whose moral qnalitdes 
are inferior to her own. 



